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...a@ dashing sort of adignit 


The great dignity of an Imperial can’t quite hide its eagerness 
and spirit. . . nor can the dignity of its owner completely sup- 
press his feeling for adventure. And Imperial ts adventure. 


Imperial is a crisp, alert sense of handling .. . a riding 
quality no soft coils or air suspensions have yet achieved. 
No other fine car rides on Torsion-Aire. 

Imperial is size and space and faultless luxury . . . made 
even richer by the gracious practicality of optional swivel 

sand Auto-Pilot to tend your accelerator automatically. 


You may prove the truth of these statements, Drive cach 
of the other two cars in the Imperial class. Follow cach 
test drive with half an hour at Imperial’s wheel. Learn 
that Imperial’s dignity, like your own, is not complacent. 


IMPERIAL CROWN CONVERTIOLE + WHITE ENSEMOLE FROM SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 
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“I want plenty of protection—and no perfume!” “Just give me a deodorant that doesn’t quit!” 


so 





“A deodorant should put in a full day’s work!” “Protection that doesn’t fade... that’s for me!” 


MEN! Get TRIG...new roll-on 
deodorant with SIAVING POWER 


e TRIG—great new deodorant for men—protects you against odor up to 
27 hours... more than twice around the clock! 


e TRIG checks perspiration all day! And its protection builds—hours after 
you've rolled TRIG on, protection has actually increased! 





e TRIG has the clean smell you want . . . the staying power you need! 


x. 





TRIG IS A PRODUCT OF BRISTOL-MYERS, MAKERS OF BUFFERIN®, VITALIS® AND IPANA® 
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LETTERS 





Day to Remember 
Sir: 

Congratulations on your article. “D-Day 
in Europe” [June 8]. It brought back many 
memories for me, I was a member of the 
5so2nd Parachute Regiment of the rorst Air- 
borne Division, which dropped in the area of 
St. Martin-de-Varreville on D-day. 

I was surprised and quite thrilled when 
I looked at the picture of General Eisen- 
hower visiting my old regiment prior to our 
jump into Normandy. I was standing just be- 
hind the naval officer when the picture was 
taken, and I had not yet blackened my face 
for the jump [see cut]. 

SHERMAN J, OYLER JR. 
Topeka, Kans. 


Sir: 
The map accompanying your story on 
D-day in Europe is a wonderful piece of 
military reference material; I’ve filed mine 
away where I can always get at it. However, 
it seems to be drawn from the point of view 
of the German commander because, as any 
armchair strategist knows, the enemy is 
shown in red and friendly forces in blue. 
JosepH M. Massaro 
Lieutenant, U.S.A. 





Fort Knox, Ky. 


@ Says Cartographer R. M. Chapin Jr.: 
“Blue boats just wouldn’t work on blue 
water.”’—Eb. 


Of Mice, Monkeys & Space 
Sir: 

I resent your tendency to gouge and side- 
swipe the growing number of those who feel 
pity for brute creation. In the name of 
religion, of commerce, of sport, of science, 
man has from the beginning tormented and 
slaughtered these less fortunate ones. Now 
little Able and Baker carry on the story of 
man’s prowess with the helpless. Four mice 
have known anguish in a nose cone that 
became a flaming oven. These are the fore- 
runners of a host of speechless creatures that 
will be shot into air as coldly and_ indif- 
ferently as spitballs. 

RutH Hornsrook 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


Sir: 

I wish you Americans would cease to be 
disgustingly sentimental about the few ani- 
mals that survive the tortures and deadly 
fear of being imprisoned and sent up in 
rockets. It makes me and many others sick, 

A. M. HEEMSKERK 
Bilthoven, The Netherlands 








Signal Corps 
SHERMAN J. OyLer Jr. on D-Day 


Sir: 
Whatever the faults of world leadership 
may have been, we now have “scientific 


fanatics” at the helm, with the fiendish am- 
bition to propel humans into outer space. 

Artemus C. Warp 
Moose Jaw, Sask. 


Politics v. Religion 
Sir: 

I am a Catholic and very proud to be 
one. I feel that it would be of great value 
if this country were to elect a Catholic 
President to disprove all the fallacies sur- 
rounding the now ambiguous “he.” But as 
much as I would like to see a Catholic be- 
come President, I say that I would not vote 
for Kennedy. I have many reasons, the main 
one being his stand on the labor question. 

Kay RICHARDS 
La Grange Park, Ill, 


Sir: 

I am Jewish, and I’m proud to say that 
I'll vote for the man I think best suited for 
the job regardless of religion—John Kennedy. 

Stuart GOLDFINE 
Cumberland, Md. 


Sir: 

I am not a Catholic; I do not necessarily 
zo along with Senator John Kennedy or his 
beliefs, but I am ashamed that the people 
who think that religion should be a factor 
in politics are citizens of this country, where 
all men are equal. Such a belief is not only 
insane, it is childish. I do not wish to defend 
Kennedy or his faith, but I do think that 
religion is not a basis for election. Religion 
should not enter into politics, especially those 
politics that concern a nation. 

Jor CLay 
Fort Smith, Ark. 
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Objection Sustained 
Sir: 

Time’s June 1 story on the Supreme Court 
got its figures mixed up. The court, always 
close to being current, does not have a back- 
log of 1,836 cases. Actually, as of June 4, 
{it had] 375, of which about one-half will 
be disposed of by the time the court adjourns 
for the summer late this month. 

BANNING E. WHITTINGTON 
Press Officer 
Supreme Court of the U.S. 
Washington, D.C. 


Republican Around the House 


Sir: 

Your June 8 account of [House Minority 
Leader] Charles Halleck’s efforts in behalf 
of “us taxpayers” leads me to believe that 
he would make a fine majority leader. 

Frep N. WILLINS 
Albuquerque 


Sir: 

It took frustrated, gutter-fighter Halleck 
25 years of backing losers to finally assume 
top spot in the Republican House by barely 
sneaking into it, just as he barely sneaked 
(not “squeaked”) by the last election. 

HeLten M. DoNAHUE 
Somerset, Mass. 


Sir: 

My reaction on reading your story on 
Charlie “Gut Fighter” Halleck was: “He's 
their s.o.b., and it serves them right.” 

Evan BuLLock 
Versailles, Ky 


Sir: 

Your article on Congressman Halleck (R., 
Ind.) demonstrates what can be done by a 
man with conviction and know-how in spite 
of the odds. Let’s get behind the President 
and insist upon fiscal responsibility by our 
national legislators. 

Joun ScHOEPH 
Fairfield, Iowa 


Disk Jockeys’ Lament 
Sir: 

Lest the picture of egocentric, overblown 
disk jockeys sketched in Time [June 8] be 
thought typical by sponsors, neighbors and 
the Internal Revenue bureau, it should be 
categorically stated that most of us are 
(relatively) sober, mildly hard-working 
types, quite outside the pale of the play- 
for-payola crown, 

AL Covala 
KJBS 
San Francisco 


Sir: 

By dwelling on the “conventioneering” 
of some disk jockeys, your story dealt a 
disservice to many who were motivated by 
a genuine interest in further developing the 
stature of the disk jockey in his role as the 
most powerful single influence in music, in 
broadcasting and in his community 

Jack Karey 
WCFL 
Chicago 
Last Resistance in Shanghai 
Sir: 

Time’s picture of the Shanghai waterfront 
along Soochow Creek [June 8] brings 
back poignant memories of the Communists’ 
entry into the city. The large building in 
the center is the Embankment Building, 
whose penthouse, jutting out from the top, 
was my family’s home after World War II. 

The Embankment apartments were oc- 
cupied by the Nationalist army, which took 
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man-on-the-Spot in vienna 


Do your interests in Vienna call for first-hand 
supervision? This Bank of America man has the 
skill and experience it takes to handle the job. 

Through its global facilities, our International 
Banking Organization offers you the services of such 
experts in leading trade centers all over the world. 


For credit information, foreign currency valuations, 
market reports—whatever your business requires— 
a phone call will put these financial specialists on 
the job, on-the-spot. 

Get in touch with us soon. There’s no better way 
to look after your interests abroad. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London © Manila © Tokyo * Yokohama ® Kobe * Osaka * Bangkok * Guam 
REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Mexico City * Milan © Zurich © Paris * Duesseldort 


New Delhi © Havana © Rio de Janeiro * Beirut * Buenos Aires BANK OF AMERICA— 

international: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York © Duesseldor! * Singapore © Paris * Beirut NATIONAL TRUST ANDO SAVINGS ASSOCIATION * MBR F.DIC 

Guatemala City BANCA D’AMERICA E D'ITALIA: Milan © Rome © Genoa © Naples HEAD OFFICES: SAN FRANCISCO 20 * LOS ANGELES 54 

Florence * Venice © 66 Branches throughout Italy CORRESPONDENTS WORLO-WIDE BANK OF AMERICA (INTERNATIONAL) NEW YORK CITY & 
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DOWNTOWN, DENVER, COLORADO 


On tour or around town, Quaker State gives you more for 
your motor oil dollar because it does more for your car! Here’s 100 per 
cent pure Pennsylvania motor oil that protects against sludge and other 


harmful deposits, keeping your engine whistle-clean and in top running 





condition. You get increased gasoline mileage, too. And in the emp 


= N 


long run, you prevent costly repair bills. Wherever you drive, 
always ask for the motor oil that gives you more for your 


money ... Quaker State! Se 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 


Member Penn, 


Grade Crude 


1859— 100th Anniversary of Drake Oil Well and Founding of the Petroleum Industry— 1959 Oil Assn, 
4 


over the top two floors, including the pent- 
house, for the placement of sandbags and 
machine guns. The tenants were moved to 
the lower floor, and it was here that a 
stand was made for about two days, just 
about the only serious conflict between Na- 
tionalists and Communists during Shanghai’s 
occupation, 
ELIZABETH Foyn 

San Francisco 


Mutual Aid 
Sir 

Your article in the June rs issue regarding 
my son Jaime Laredo | Bolivian violinist 
winner of the Queen Elisabeth of Belgium 
International Music Competition] has a mis- 
information about the help received from 
the Bolivian government. Instead of $600 
a year, it is S300 a month 

Epvuarpo LAREDO 

Honorary Consul of Bolivia in Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 





Buppuist Apsot SOONG 


Another Gilded Monk 
Sir 

The gilding of Chih Hang [June 8] is not 
the first, nor will it be the last such dei- 
fication of a revered monk by a Chinese 
congregation. My favorite is that of Abbot 
Soong Chiu-cheng, who in death takes a 
much nicer picture than does Chih Hang 
Lsee cut] 

Abbot Soong headed the Tien Chen Clois 
ter in Shanghai. He died at the age of 62 in 
1942. What makes Abbot Soong unique is 
that he predicted, a year before his death, 
not only the time of his death but the fact 
that his body would not decompose 

Like Chih Hang, Abbot Soong was sealed 
after death in stone urns, placed one on 
another, But he did not stay there any five 
years. After 76 days of a heat wave passed 
and the covering urn was removed, Abbot 
Soong was found to be in good condition 
But one of the incense sticks that had 
propped up his head had snapped (children 
playing in the cloister had bumped against 
the urns), and so now his head rests on 
his shoulder as if in sleep 

In the mid-autumn Festival of the Eighth 
Moon, some five months after Soong’s death, 
his body was gilded by a member of his 
congregation. A red satin cloak was draped 
around his gilded shoulders, and he was 
placed in a glass case 

There he sat until the Communists came 
to Shanghai some ten years ago. Abbot 
Soone moved out just before the Pa Lu 
moved in, and where he sits now I do not 
know. But I believe his impoverished con- 
gregation, which moved with him, still re 
veres Abbot Soong—now as a god 

RicHarp P. Witson Jr. 


' Batavia, N.Y. 
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Lease your trucks 
from RYDER 


You do away with all “‘guesstimating”’ of 
truck transportation costs when you lease 
your trucks from Ryder! Because you buy 
your trucking “‘by the mile,’’ you can budget 
accurately, in advance. 


Ryder supplies everything but your drivers 
. . . provides you with exactly the kind of 
Fords or other dependable trucks for 
your needs, painted to your specifications. 
Perfect maintenance is guaranteed. 


And don’t overlook these advantages, too: 


1. You free working capital for more 
profitable uses, and investments. 


2. You get uninterrupted transportation 
—no delays, no stoppages at any time. 


8. You free valuable executive talent for 
more productive functions. 


You'll find it worth your while to get the com- 
plete Ryder Truck Rental story. Ask us now! 


Write today for free brochure, ‘“‘How Modern 
Management Can Profit from Truck Leasing” 
and/or Ryder System’s 1958 Annual Report. 


RYDER SYSTEM, INC. 


Leasing Division 
GENERAL OFFICES: ENGLE BUILDING, P.O. BOX 33-816, MIAMI, FLA. 


Fast-growing, publicly-owned Ryder System also operates truck lines in 22 Eastern and Southern states. 
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A BUTTON your phone becomes an intercom 


Here's real versatility. Just press a 
button and your office phone becomes 
an intercommunicating system. This 
ultra-modern Bell System intercom 
lets you: 


TALK WITH OTHERS in your office, 
plant or store just by pushing a but- 
ton or dialing. 


HANDLE OUTSIDE as well as inter- 
com calls on one phone. No extra 
equipment on your desk. 


CONFER with as many as 6 persons 
at once, again just by pushing a but- 
ton or dialing. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ADD ANOTHER PERSON to an out- 
side call, then stay on the line or get 
off, as you like. 


The Bell System intercom will in- 
crease the efficiency and convenience 
of your telephone service—help you 
get more done, serve your customers 
better. Skilled Bell Telephone tech- 
nicians will tailor it to your exact 
needs. No capital investment. No 
added cost for maintenance. 


Get all the facts on how this new 
intercom service can improve your 
communications— profitably. Just call 


your Bell Telephone business office 
and ask for a representative to visit 
you at your convenience. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 





New Call Director telephone provides 
as many as 30 push-buttons for max- 
imum use of intercom service features. 
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ROYAL TOUR IN 1905: 


ELIZABETH’S GRANDPARENTS IN INDIA 


A letter from the PUBLISHER 


ee Oe 


ITH a passion few U.S. citizens 

comprehend, monarchical Canada 
scorns the republicanism of its neigh- 
bors to the south, “Our ideal, by right 
of inheritance, is the ideal of the 
King-in-Parliament,” wrote Montreal 
Economist John Farthing, bluntly and 
articulately, in his book Freedom 
Wears a Crown. “It requires for its 
fulfillment the ‘acceptance of initial 
loyalty to a sovereign as opposed to 
allegiance simply to a system of law. 
Anyone who does not find the first 
preferable to the second is out of place 
in Canada. He should be an American 
citizen, not a British subject.” For 
the next four weeks, though they will 
grumble darkly at the cost and oc- 
casionally disparage the Crown itself, 
Canadians will turn out to see the 
Crown in the person of their Queen, 
Elizabeth II. Hers is a task much 
in contrast to the imperial role of her 
grandparents (later George V and 
Queen Mary) when they toured India 
in 1905 (see cut). Now the prides, 
loyalties and sympathies that Cana- 
dians feel are shared, in some degree 
at least, by the quarter of the earth's 
population that belongs to the Com- 
monwealth of Nations. An explanation 





of the great political invention called 
the Commonwealth and a definition of 
the historically new job that Eliza- 
beth has in reigning over it will be 
found in this week’s HEMISPHERE cov- 
er story, The Redeemed Empire. 
. 

HE great human stories of Wash- 

ington,” mused the New York 
Times's Chief Washington Correspond- 
ent James Reston last week, “are be- 
yond the scope of daily journalism.” 
He was re‘lecting on the “rough time” 
that daily journalism had in trying to 
explain why the Senate refused to con- 
firm Lewis Strauss as Secretary of 
Commerce. It was the onrush of the 
great human story in the Strauss affair 
that Time reported in its June 15 cover 
story on Strauss, a story that prepared 
readers for the thorny issues and the 
thornier human personalities involved. 
With weekly journalism’s advantages 
of second thought and third look, Time 
this week reports the high drama of 
the post-midnight confirmation vote 
not only the result, but how and why 
it came about, what the press said, 
and what the likely consequences are. 
See NaTIONAL Arrairs, "This Sad Epi- 
sode," and related stories. 
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THE NATION 


Herter Comes Home 

This week, with the Big Four foreign 
ministers’ conference at Geneva in recess 
and acknowledged to be a diplomatic 
water haul (see Fore1GN News), Secre- 
tary of State Christian Herter flew back 
to the U.S. At Washington’s Military Air 
Transport Service Terminal, Herter got a 
big welcome from State Department 
aides, the British and French ambas- 
sadors, wives and children of his Geneva 
team. Said Under Secretary of State C. 
Douglas Dillon: “Congratulations.” Her- 
ter lifted his scraggly eyebrows and 
looked at Dillon quizzically. 

Then Herter walked over to a bank of 
cameras in the strong sunlight, read a 
stout statement on the 41 days of drab 
dialogue in Geneva. Said he: 

“The Western powers offered far- 
reaching proposals on German reunifica- 
tion and European security, and put for- 
ward reasonable offers to reach an interim 
agreement on West Berlin. The Soviet 
Union, however, revealed clearly that its 
true desire is to absorb West Berlin into 
East Germany and to keep Germany 
divided until it can be brought under 
Soviet influence. 

“In all the discussions, my Western 
colleagues and I had foremost in mind 





the freedom of more than 2,000,000 peo- 
ple of West Berlin. We were determined, 
and remain determined, to make no ar- 
rangement with the Soviet Union that 
would undermine that freedom. 

“When the conference resumes, the 
Western foreign ministers will be ready— 
as before—to negotiate in good faith, but 
resolved—as before—to stand firm on 
rights and principles.” 

That said, Chris Herter got ready to 
report to President Eisenhower and the 
nation in that spirit. 


THE CONGRESS 
Sharp Image 


Minnesota’s Senator Hubert Horatio 
Humphrey looked around proudly at his 
fellow Democrats. By a heavily partisan 
49-46 vote, the Democratic-controlled 
U.S. Senate had just rejected the Presi- 
dent’s nomination of Lewis Lichtenstein 
Strauss to be Secretary of Commerce. 
“This,” said Humphrey jauntily, “is the 
first time we have not blurred the image.” 

The Democratic image was sharp and 
clear. Amid the catcalls of liberals, the 
moderate Democratic congressional leader- 
ship had just abandoned its own legisla- 
tive program to follow Dwight Eisen- 


hower’s lead in legislation. because of the 
popularity of the 


President's budget- 


Associated Press 


SECRETARY HERTER GREETING UNDER SECRETARY DILLON IN WASHINGTON 
“We are determined to make no arrangement that would undermine freedom." 


balancing program (see Democrats ). Then, 
in a vote that wrapped up liberals and 
moderates, Southerners and Northerners 
—along with a strange bundle of personal 
animosity, private feuding and partisan 
frustration—Senate Democrats (aided by 
two Republicans ) delivered the same Pres- 
ident a stinging personal slap by turning 
down Strauss. 

The President lost, but there was reason 
to doubt that the Democrats had really 
won. Included in the sharp partisan image 
that pleased Hubert Humphrey were all 
the leading Senate hopefuls for the 1960 
presidential nomination: Massachusetts’ 
Jack Kennedy, Missouri’s Stuart Syming- 
ton, Humphrey himself, and Texas’ Lyn- 
don Johnson. The chances were good that 
before the 1960 campaign was over, each 
of them would expend considerable effort 
trying to blur the image of the anti- 
Strauss, anti-Eisenhower vote. 


"This Sad Episode" 


Past midnight, the bright white light 
atop the Capitol dome still shone over 
Washington, signaling that Congress was 
still in session. On the Senate floor, after 
six months of stalling, wrangling and ma- 
neuvering, U.S. history's bitterest battle 
over confirmation of a presidential ap- 
pointment marched toward the showdown. 

In the milling around just before the 
vote, New Mexico Democrat Clinton P. 
Anderson and Virginia Democrat Harry 
F. Byrd greeted each other with grins and 
back slaps. They had been fighting on op- 
posite sides, but now the fighting was 
over. “Well, Clint,” asked Byrd, “are you 
going to win?” 

Anderson: “By three or four votes.” 

Byrd: “No, you're going to lose by 
three or four votes.” 

Replied Anderson to the U.S.’s No. 1 
apple-grower; “Harry, you really know 
how to grow good apples, but you sure 
don’t know how to count votes.” 

Anderson had counted with painstaking, 
implacable care. By a cliff-hanging, 49- 
to-46 roll-call vote that kept the crowded 
galleries breathless with suspense, Lewis 
Lichtenstein Strauss, 63, the President’s 
nominee for Secretary of Commerce, be- 
came the first Cabinet appointee to be 
rejected by the Senate since 1925, and 
the eighth in the nation’s history. 

Talent for Controversy. Sometime 
Wall Street banker, longtime member 
(1946-50) and chairman (1953-58) of the 
Atomic Energy Commission, Lewis L. 
Strauss made a lot of enemies during 
his AEC years in the controversies that 





swirled about him: his winning fight to 
get an H-bomb program started, the lift- 
ing of Physicist J. Robert Oppenheim- 
er’s security clearance, the Dixon-Yates 
electric-power contract with AEC. But 
weighed calmly against his long record of 
achievement, going back 42 years to his 
service as secretary to Food Adminis- 
trator Herbert Hoover in World War I, 
Strauss’s talent for controversy would 
hardly have cost him half a dozen votes 
in a normal confirmation test. What de- 
feated Lewis Strauss was a combination 
of volitical disgruntlement and personal 
vendetta. 

Strauss was a victim of Senate Demo- 
crats’ heaped-up frustration at their in- 
ability to use their 64-34 majority to 
achieve a Democratic record. He was also 
the victim of Clint Anderson’s obsessive 
campaign against him (Tie, June" 15). 
Nursing a violent dislike built up during 
his years as a member and chairman of 
Capitol Hill’s Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee, Anderson, to collect anti-Strauss 
votes, drew on his personal popularity in 
the Senate, drummed up party loyalty, 
and cashed every IOU he had for past 
favors rendered fellow Democrats. 

The Lady Wavers. One by one, 
through the weeks, Anderson scratched off 
the undecideds on his worn tally sheet, 
wrote their names among the nays. Early 
last week he was only a couple of votes 
short of the magic 50 nays that would as- 
sure him of victory. For Louisiana’s Rus- 
sell Long he had a reminder of a personal 
favor done for father Huey a quarter- 
century ago, swung a needed vote despite 
pressure on Long from the pro-Strauss 
Southerners led by Harry Byrd. For Geor- 
gia’s Herman Talmadge he had some 
flowery praise given in a speech just two 
weeks before at Georgia Tech; word nat- 
urally got back to Talmadge, and he 
growled: “You can put Herman Talmadge 
down against Strauss.” Three times An- 
derson guided West Virginia’s wavering 
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New Mexico's ANDERSON (WITH GLASSES) & SENATE ALLIES* 
The Senator from Arizona emitted an audible ''Goddam!" 


freshman Robert Byrd through the Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce Committee's 
1,128-page transcript of the bitterly quar- 
relsome confirmation hearings, finally won 
his vote, even though Byrd was under 
heavy pressure from coal operators and 
the United Mine Workers, who like Lewis 
Strauss’s quota on oil imports. 

Then, on the morning before the show- 
down, Anderson checked off his second 
Republican vote. Unlike North Dakota's 
maverick William (‘Wild Bill”) Langer, 
who announced back in May that he was 
going to vote against Strauss, Maine's 
Margaret Chase Smith kept a pursed-lipped 
silence about her intentions, but she 
tipped Anderson off by asking him to help 
her go over the committee hearings. What 
ever she found in the transcript, her de- 
cision seemed to be motivated in part 
by pique at getting no G.O.P. help at all 
in her feuding campaign to keep Air Force 
Lieut. General Emmett (“Rosie”) O’Don- 
nell Jr. from getting a fourth star, in part 
to her feeling, well known to Senators 
of both parties, that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration does not pay enough atten- 
tion to the only woman in the Senate. 

Men in a Hurry. Sure at last that he 
had enough votes to beat Strauss, Ander- 
son asked Texas’ Majority Leader Lyndon 
Johnson to insist on a vote at midweek. 
Still stinging from the “Won’'t-Do Con- 
gress” gibe that G.O.P. National Chair- 
man (and Senator from Kentucky) Thrus- 
ton B. Morton hurled at him in early 
June, Johnson suddenly became a man in 
a hurry. 

Right after an appropriations bill tally 
that showed five Republicans absent and 
all 64 Democrats present—Johnson and 
Anderson had seen to the Democratic 
attendance—Johnson pushed for a vote 
on Strauss. Caught with three men scat- 
tered far from Washington, Republican 
leaders huddled in Minority Leader Ever- 
ett McKinley Dirksen’s office, decided on 
a strategy: filibuster until the missing 


Republicans could get to Capitol Hill to 
cast their ayes. Dirksen himself got on 
the phone to do some long-distance call- 
ing. He hustled Kentucky’s Morton onto 
a plane in Denver, where he was about 
to address the Young Republican Nation- 
al Federation. With help from the White 
House, he whisked Utah’s Wallace Ben- 
nett back from Salt Lake City in an Air 
Force two-seat T-33 trainer—Bennett’s 
first jet flight of his 60 years. 

Dirksen reached North Dakota's Mil- 
ton Young at remote Devils Lake, N. Dak. 
through the county sheriff's office. Young 
set off in an Air Force jet tanker, but in 
mid-air got a radio message from Dirk- 
sen that his vote was not needed: the 
Democrats had agreed to pair him with 
Montana’s Democrat Mike Mansfield. 

Unproved Accusations. Meanwhile, the 
filibuster was turning into a rear-guard 
defense of Lewis Strauss. “He has amply 
demonstrated character, integrity, emo- 
tional stability, absence of conflict of in- 
terest, intellectual and moral competence, 
patriotism and experience,” said New 
York’s Kenneth Keating in a three-hour 
speech. “What more can we ask?” Keat- 
ing’s fellow New Yorker, Jacob Javits, 
took over, then Arizona’s Barry Goldwater. 

But it remained for a Democrat, Con- 
necticut’s Thomas J. Dodd, to make the 
debate’s most ringing defense. “If I could 
briefly summarize all the charges made 
against Strauss,” said Dodd, “I would di- 
vide them into three groups: 

“Accusations that are grave but not 
proved. 

“Accusations that are proved but not 
grave. 

“Accusations that are both grave and 
proved but which, in my judgment, re- 
flect credit and not discredit upon Ad- 
miral Strauss.” 

In the last category Dodd took up the 


* Wyoming's Joseph C. O'Mahoney, Oregon's 
Wayne Morse, Wyoming’s Gale McGee. 
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accusation that Strauss had “persecuted” 
Physicist J. Robert Oppenheimer in the 
wrangle over Oppenheimer'’s security clear- 
ance in 1953-54. “Nine people judged the 
Oppenheimer case. Seven of them, includ- 
ing Strauss, ruled against Dr. Oppen- 
heimer. I suppose I should not be too 
surprised or shocked, as I am, that... 
the leftwing extremists should attribute 
this decision to the sinister motives of 
one man, and that they should persevere 
in their attempts to destroy him. Strauss’s 
conduct on the Oppenheimer matter was 
exemplary throughout.” 

If Strauss’s public record had been “un- 
obtrusive and unspectacular.” said Dodd, 
he would have been “confirmed with ease 
and dispatch. It is, therefore, precisely 
because he has played a commanding role, 
an aggressive role, a decisive role in Gov- 
ernment that his confirmation is in doubt 
. . . The record as a whole, in my judg- 
ment, reveals a man who has courage, 
competence, intellectual power, a sincere 
and deep patriotism, and an_ essential 
integrity.” 

Gasping Galleries. Nearmidnight, Bar- 
ry Goldwater abruptly yielded the floor. 
Morton was in from Denver and Bennett 
from Salt Lake City. Besides North Da- 
kota’s Young, the only Senator absent 
was Arkansas Democrat William Ful- 
bright. (Fulbright, who had supported 
Strauss on Dixon-Yates, vet did not want 
to be counted against his fellow Demo- 
crats, went home to avoid the vote, ago- 
nized through the night as he won the 
flabby distinction of being the only mem- 
ber of the Senate unrecorded. ) 

With the outcome in doubt, the vote 
at 12:35 a.m. was the most dramatic and 
suspenseful roll call on Capitol Hill since 
the Senate killed the Bricker Amend- 
ment by a single nay back in 1954. The 
galleries gasped when Maine’s  well- 
tailored, frosty-eyed Margaret Chase 
Smith, head downward, spoke her hush- 
voiced no. A murmur swept across the 
Senate floor. Barry Goldwater slapped his 
desk and let out an audible “goddam!” 

When the voting was over, Republi- 
cans sat in stunned dismay. Democrats 
clustered around Anderson to pat his back 
and shake his hand. But there was no real 
joy in it. Democrats were too aware that 
the Strauss fight, as a top White House 
aide grimly put it, “will leave an awfully 
deep scar.” 

"The Best | Know." Lewis Strauss sat 
out the session with a friend in his cavern- 
ous Commerce Department office. When 
he got news of the vote by phone. his 
eyes reddened, he bit hard on his pipe, 
then he said quietly: “We have to be able 
to take things like this.” Next morning, 
summoned to the White House for a 20- 
minute talk with the President, Strauss 
genially told reporters that he was going 
to spend some time on his Virginia cattle 
farm and write a book, tentatively en- 
titled Men and Decisions, about his 
Washington years. “It has been a privilege 
to have served our country for so many 
years,” said he. “I have done the best I 
know how to do to protect and defend 
the national security, even when that was 
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not the recognized, or easy, or popular 
course of action at the time. I leave with 
confidence that history will be just.” 

For the second time* in his 64 years 
in the White House, President Eisenhower 
called newsmen to a special conference in 
his oval, green-walled office. Lewis Strauss, 


* The first time: in August 1957, to fight against 
a threatened congressional slash in foreign aid. 


THE STRAUSS VOTE 


FOR CONFIRMATION ~ 
Democrats—15 
Lausche (Ohio) 
McClellan (Ark.) 
Pastore (R.1.) 
Robertson (Va.) 
Russell (Ga.) 
Stennis (Miss.) 
Thurmond (S.C.) 


Byrd (Va.) 
Chavez (N.Mex.) 
Dodd (Conn.) 
Eastland (Miss.) 
Ellender (La.) 
Gore (Tenn.) 
Holland (Fla.) 
Kerr (Okla.) 


Republicans—31 
Go!dwater (Ariz.) 
Hickenlooper (la.) 
Hruska (Neb.) 
Javits (N.Y.) 
Keating (N.Y.) 
Kuchel (Calif.) 
Martin (la.) 
Morton (Ky.) 
Mundt (S.Dak.) 
Prouty (Vt.) 
Saltonstal: (Mass.) 
Schoeppel (Kans.) 
Scott (Pa.) 

Wiley (Wis.) 
Williams (Del.) 


Aiken (Vt.) 
Allott (Colo.) 
Beall (Md.) 
Bennett (Utah) 
Bridges (N.H.) 
Bush (Conn.) 
Butler (Md.) 
Capehart (Ind.) 
Carlson (Kans.) 
Case (N.J.) 
Case (S.Dak.) 
Cooper (Ky.) 
Cotton (N.H.) 
Curtis (Neb.) 
Dirksen (Ill.) 
Dworshak (Idaho) 


AGAINST CONFIRMATION 


Democrats—47 
Anderson (N.Mex,) Kefauver (Tenn.) 


Bartlett (Alaska) 
Bible (Nev.) 

Byrd (W.Va.) 
Cannon (Nev.) 
Carroll (Colo.) 
Church (Idaho) 
Clark (Pa.) 
Douglas (I!!.) 
Engle (Calif.) 
Ervin (N.C.) 
Frear (Del.) 
Green (R.1.) 
Gruening (Alaska) 
Hart (Mich.) 
Hartke (Ind.) 
Hayden (Ariz.) 


Kennedy (Mass.) 
Long (La.) 
Magnuson (Wash.) 
McCarthy (Minn.) 
McGee (Wyo.) 
McNamara (Mich.) 
Monroney (Okla.) 
Morse (Ore.) 
Moss (Utah) 
Murray (Mont.) 
Muskie (Me.) 
Neuberger (Ore.) 
O’Mahoney (Wyo.) 
Proxmire (Wis.) 
Randolph (W.Va.) 
Smathers (Fla.) 
Hennings (Mo.) Sparkman (Ala.) 
Hill (Ala.) Symington (Mo.) 
Humphrey (Minn.) Talmadge (Ga.) 
Jackson (Wash.) —_ Williams (N.J.) 
Johnson (Texas) Yarborough (Texas) 
Johnston (S.C.) Young (Ohio) 
Jordan (N.C.) 
Republicans—2 

Langer (N.Dak.) Mrs. Smith (Me.) 

Paired: Young (N.Dak.), Republican, 
for; Mansfield (Mont.), Democrat, 
against. 

Not voting, not paired, not an- 
nounced: Fulbright (Ark.), Democrat. 





said Ike, reading a statement that he had 
scrawled out in black ink shortly before. 
is “a man who in war and in peace has 
served his nation loyally, honorably and 
effectively under four different Presidents. 
I am losing a truly valuable associate in 
the business of government. More than 
this—if the nation is to be denied the right 
to have as public servants in responsible 
positions men of his proven character, 
ability and integrity, then indeed it is 
the American people who are the losers 
through this sad episode.” 


Press Reaction 

Los ANGELES Times: Petty malice has 
triumphed. Partisanship in the Senate has 
not descended to such meanness in our 
generation. 

Cuicaco Sun-Times: The Senate’s ac- 
tion was dangerous . . . disgusting. 

SacraAMENTO Bee: The Senate had am- 
ple justification for its action. 

WasHINGTON Daity News: The princi- 
pal argument against Mr. Strauss has 
been that some Senators do not like him. 

ATLANTA JouRNAL: [Strauss] either 
can’t, or won't give straight answers to 
straight questions. He seems a man with 
little faith in the Senate or the people. 
Now the Senate has replied, in the name 
of the people. 

OreEGON JouRNAL: The President should 
be allowed to choose his administrative 
assistants unless his candidate has such 
deep and fundamental defects of charac- 
ter and ability that his unfitness for any 
Government service can be demonstrated 
If Strauss has such defects, Congress has 
been a long time in finding it out. 

Cuicaco Tripune: Upon the two Re- 
publicans who deserted their party will 
be visited the deserved condemnation of 
their countrymen. If their votes had gone 
the other way, the Admiral would have 
won confirmation, 48 to 47. 

Boston Heratp: The rejection of Ad- 
miral Strauss’s appointment was an act 
of ruthless vindictiveness. 

CuHRrIstIAN Sctence Monrtor: It is pos- 
sible to be grateful for the able and de- 
voted services of Admiral Strauss and 
still recognize good motives among his 
opponents. 

Mramr News: The worst that can be 
said about him is that he doesn’t win 
friends and influence people. 

New York Post: One of the less 
glamorous chapters in U.S. liberal history 
. . « the anti-Strauss rhetoric of recent 
weeks may one day haunt a Democratic 
Administration. 

Derroir Free Press: The affair leaves 
a bad taste. If it was a setback for Pres- 
ident Eisenhower, it also added very little 
to the prestige of the Senate. 

New York Times’s Columnist Arthur 
Krock: Since many of the reasons given 
by Senators as outweighing [Strauss’s] 
extraordinary achievements were cap- 
tious, plainly contrived, palpably the re- 
sult of political or personal pressure or 
vindictive, it is not inconceivable the 
American people will produce a much 
larger majority for Strauss than the Sen- 
ate produced against him. 
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DEMOCRATS 
The Big Split 

The first clear sign of a change in 
Democratic leadership signals came dur- 
ing a Senate-House conference meeting on 
the airport improvement bill. For three 
months, Oklahoma Democrat Mike Mon- 
roney, knowledgeable specialist in the jet 
age, had held out doggedly for the Sen- 
ate’s fat, $465 million airport-construction 
bill as opposed to the House’s $297 mil- 
lion version. Then, one day last fortnight, 
influential Senator Monroney breezed into 
a committee session and recommended 
that the committee forget both bills, 
simply extend for two years the current 
airport aid of $63 million a year—only 
$6,000,000 more than the President had 
asked. Last week the extension quietly 
passed both houses. 

Just who talked to Mike Monroney is 
his secret, but it is an open secret on 
Capitol Hill that the fellow Texans, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn and Senate 
Majority Leader Lyndon Johnson, have 
made a deliberate new policy decision: 
the congressional leadership sees no profit 
in fighting President Eisenhower's legis- 
lative program, will go along pretty much 
with what the President wants for the 
rest of the session. And the decision, in 
turn, has signaled the widest and bitterest 
split in the Democratic Party in years. 

Right Turn. It is not the familiar old 
civil-rights split between North and South 
(which has been pretty well bridged this 
session), but a growing, widening fault 
line between the Johnson-Rayburn mod- 
erates and the liberals, who read last No- 
vember’s 283-153 House victory and 64- 
34 Senate victory as a mandate for mas- 
sive federal spending programs. The Dem- 
ocratic National Committee, chaired by 
fiery Paul Butler, has all but broken off 
relations with congressional leaders. Last 
week the do-little, talk-much Democratic 
Advisory Council (among the members: 
Adlai Stevenson, Harry Truman, Soapy 
Williams) fired another salvo at Johnson 
& Co.: “[ The voters | expect and are en- 
titled to have in this Congress more tan- 
gible results of the mandate they gave the 
Democratic majority last November than 
they have received to date.” 

Even some of Johnson’s steadiest fel- 
low Senators are uneasy: word leaked 
out last week that Massachusetts’ Jack 
Kennedy had joined Minnesota's Hubert 
Humphrey, Pennsylvania’s Joe Clark, 
Michigan’s Pat McNamara and Illinois’ 
Paul Douglas in a quiet move last month 
to draw up their own legislative program 
—a move that Johnson nipped by incor- 
porating some of their suggestions into 
the official party program. 

Budget on Main Street. The man real- 
ly responsible for the Democratic split is 
none other than the lame-duck (by XXII 
Amendment) President of the U.S., whom 
Johnson had written off last January in 
his own “State of the Union” message to 
fellow Democrats. With the help of a 
booming economy, Dwight Eisenhower 
has managed to sell his balanced budget 
on Main Street. (Says New Hampshire 
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SENATE LEADER JOHNSON & SPEAKER RAYBURN 
Ignoring a mandate? Getting a free ride? 


Republican Norris Cotton: “A lot of fel- 
lows used to tell me how alarmed people 
were back home about the budget, but I 
never believed it. My voters never cared 
about these big problems down in Wash- 
ington. But this year, for the first time, 
I find the people on Main Street are 
really concerned about spending.” ) In de- 
fense of his program, the President has 
learned to use the veto—and threats of 
veto—effectively. Strongly supported by 
Republicans in House and Senate, and 
also by the new chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, Kentucky's 
Thruston Morton, the President holds 
the initiative. Since the Gallup polls have 
shown the Republican Party in general to 
be slipping badly (Time, June 8), the 
Democratic liberals want to build a rec- 
ord by challenging Ike; Rayburn and 
Johnson want to ride with him. 

Last week, in the propwash of the air- 
port aid bill, Congress was riding with 
him. Items 





@ The Senate went along with the House, 
approved the Administration’s request to 
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raise the interest limit on privately fi- 
nanced mortgages for veterans’ homes 
from 4} to 54%. 
@ Senate and House conferees shaved 
more than $1 billion and four years off 
the Senate version of the omnibus housing 
bill, agreed on a two-year, $1,375,400,000 
appropriation in the hope that it would 
escape the veto. 
@ The House voted to raise the tempo- 
rary limit on the national debt to $295 
billion—precisely what Ike had requested. 
@ The House rejected a compromise farm 
bill for higher wheat supports and restrict- 
ed acreage, thus headed off a move to 
make the farm subsidy mess even worse. 
Committed to the new conservatism 
and convinced that it is what the public 
wants, Lyndon Johnson thinks he can 
foresee the next step. The country, he 
implies, wants a moderate President to 
go with the moderate legislative program 
next year. A Democratic moderate. Ob- 
viously, somebody like Lyndon Johnson. 


VETERANS 
Now You See It... 


Veterans’ pension bills are often clever- 
ly booby-trapped—a fact that the battle- 
scarred Congress should realize, but ap- 
parently doesn't. Two weeks ago Texas 
Democrat Olin E. Teague, chairman of 
the Veterans’ Affairs Committee, present- 
ed the House with a beguiling, Adminis- 
tration-backed pension-reform bill that, it 
was claimed, would save $12 billion over 
the next 4o years by tightening the rules 
on federal pensions for needy veterans. 
After less than 4o minutes of debate, the 
House gave the bill its overwhelming en- 
dorsement and won itself another Purple 
Heart. 

Last week, after a second look at the 
bill, Republican Clare E. Hoffman of 
Michigan complained that the alleged sav- 
ing was a “deception.” Camouflaged in 
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the fine print of the bill was an unmen- 
tioned provision loosening up the rules on 
pensions for widows and orphans. Under 
present law, the needy relicts of World 
War I veterans—but not those of other 
foreign wars—may claim pensions, even 
if the husband’s death was in no way 
connected with his military service. The 
House bill extends the same privilege to 
widows and children of 205,684 veterans 
of World War II and Korea, Estimated 
cost over the next four decades: $22 bil- 
lion. So, instead of saving the taxpayers 
$12 billion, the House bill would actually 
cost them an additional $10 billion. 


ARMED FORCES 
Incident in Death Alley 


Prowling the uneasy aerial no man’s 
land between East and West one clear day 
last week, a U.S. Navy P4M Mercator 
patrol plane lumbered along at 7,000 ft. 
above the Sea of Japan, 55 nautical miles 
east of the North Korean coast. A few 
minutes after noon, Tail Gunner Donald 
E. Corder, 20, aviation electrician’s mate, 
spotted two red-starred MIGs, already 
boring down in a gunnery run on the 
Mercator. Their guns began to spit bul- 
lets. “They're firing at us,” he shouted 
into the intercom. Lieut. Commander 
Donald Mayer, 35, barked a fire-back or- 
der. But cross-conversation blocked the 
intercom, and the command came too 
late. Communist armor-piercing bullets 
ripped up the Mercator’s two 20-mm, tail 
guns, riddled Corder with 40 shrapnel 
wounds, set his flight suit ablaze. 

Lame and defenseless, the 395-m.p.h., 
four-engined Mercator (curiously de- 
signed: with two turbojets and two piston 
engines) was a sitting duck. The 670- 
m.p.h. Red jets swooped down in six 
passes altogether, scored 15 to 20 damag- 
ing hits, knocked out both starboard en- 
gines, and left the rudder usable only by 
its trim tabs. While Plane Commander 
Mayer kept a lookout, Lieut. Commander 
Vincent Joseph Anania, 39, the copilot at 
the controls, put the plane into a steep, 
top-speed dive and leveled out just 50 
ft. above the sea. The MIGs broke off. 
Mayer ordered all movable equipment 
dumped overboard and, alternating at the 
controls with Anania, lucked his smoking, 
limping Mercator back 300 nautical miles 
to a landing at Miho, Japan. 

No Guns. Unfortunately, the Navy 
then performed with far less skill on the 
public-relations front. After Tail Gunner 
Corder was taken to a hospital (his condi- 
tion: very good), the 13 other crewmen 
were hustled into a press conference. Why, 
correspondents wanted to know, had the 
Mercator not fired back with its other 
weapons—two .50-cal. guns in the top 
turret and two 20-mm. guns in the nose? 
Replied Pilot Mayer: The guns were in- 
operative. Why? Well—because of a lack 
of spare parts, which “are very difficult to 
get." Would the Navy make gun parts 
available for future hazardous missions? 
Answered Rear Admiral Frederic Stanton 
Withington, 57, U.S. naval commander in 
Japan: “I will sure do my best.” 
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It was a gaffe heard round the world. 
Editorialists were reminded of Pear! Har- 
bor, exploded in wrathful indignation. The 
press and the politicos cried for courts- 
martial of the brass responsible for the 
parts goof. President Eisenhower demand- 
ed an immediate report. 

No Reason. Navy Chief Arleigh Burke 
grabbed a radio telephone to Admiral 
Withington in Tokyo and learned the em- 
barrassing truth: the Mercator lacked no 
parts. Its nose and top guns had been 
dismantled to make room for top-secret 
radar and infra-red gear, used in mapping 
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Only he knows. 





and aerial photography. And the damaged 
Mercator was returning from a reconnais- 
sance mission along the North Korean 
coast when it was fired upon. 

There was no reason for the Navy to 
be red-faced about the truth. The mission 
was perfectly legal; electronics-crammed 
planes patrol regularly outside the Com- 
munist-claimed twelve-mile limit. Their 
missions are essential; it is the prime duty 
of U.S. forces to keep track of the re- 
lentless Communist buildup at key Asian 
jumping-off points. The Mercator’s flight 
was part of the hazardous duty that crew- 
men long ago came to accept as normal 
in the Asian aerial no man’s land. Since 
the Korean armistice of 1953, Communist 
and U.S. planes have exchanged fire no 
fewer than 14 times along Asian coasts. 
The grim results: 36 U.S. airmen lost, 
ten Communist fighter pilots shot down. 


The Word from God 


On K.P. duty in the G.I. mess hall at 
fancy-pants Fort Myer, Va., just across 
the Potomac from Washington, Pfc. An- 
drew God Jr. was supposed to be peeling 
potatoes. But like many a soldier before 
him on many another potato pile, Soldier 
God, a Detroit architect before the draft 
caught him, was fairly hacking the day- 
lights out of the spuds, so his mess ser- 
geant reported him for goofing off. Sent 
up before Captain Thomas Woods, his 
commanding officer, for disciplinary ac- 
tion, Pfc. God refused a company-punish- 
ment sentence of two hours of hard labor 
every day for 14 days, demanded a sum- 
mary court-martial, as was his right— 
even in such absurd cases as this—under 
the new (1951) Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice. 

Last week word drifted out from Fort 
Myer about Andrew God’s court-martial. 
The trial had all the trimmings of the 
customary military tribunal, even a heav- 
ily worded bill of specifications: Pfc. An- 
drew God, 25, “having knowledge of a 
lawful order . . . to peel and eye potatoes 
as directed, an order which it was his duty 
to obey, did . . . fail to obey the same. 
| He] did, without proper authority, will- 
fully suffer potatoes, of some value, mili- 
tary property of the U.S., to be destroyed 
by improper peeling.” 

The prosecution’s case was clear enough. 
The mess sergeant testified that Pfc. God, 
knife in hand, had removed the eyes in 
thick wedges, sliced off random peels in 
flat slabs (instead of removing them nice 
and thin). Then the mess sergeant, armed 
with a potato and peeler, earnestly re- 
enacted the whole business, slashing ruth- 
lessly away until the potato looked like a 
candidate for a shoestring fry. 

The case for the defense was stronger, 
and just as reminiscent of TV's Sergeant 
Bilko and his Fort Baxter friends. A mess 
sergeant from another company earnestly 
testified that Pfc. God’s peelings were 
quite normal, considering that the accused 
had had only a knife to work with instead 
of a hand potato-peeler. Moreover, de- 
fense counsel (an officer picked for the 
job) was able to prove that Pfc. God’s 
peelings (saved as evidence by the com- 
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pany commander) weighed less than those 
carved by his own mess sergeant. 

That did it. The two-hour trial was 
over; Andrew God got off scot-free, and 
not even Bilko’s Colonel Hall should have 
been surprised. “The whole thing may 
seem ridiculous to someone outside the 
Army,” suggested a press officer super- 
fluously last week, as he tried to explain 
the strange turns of the Army’s crunching, 
newfangled wheels of justice. How ridicu- 
lous, indeed, only God knew. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 


“Good Experience" 

Nominated by the President to be U.S. 
Ambassador to the brand-new Republic 
of Guinea, John Howard Morrow, 49, has 
never before held a Government job or 
set foot upon the continent of Africa. 
But last week he won unanimous Senate 
confirmation after speedy hearings before 
the same Foreign Relations Committee 
that has lately assumed noncareer diplo- 
mats to be unsuitable for their posts 
until proved otherwise (Time, June 1). 

Handsome, tall (6 ft. 3 in.) John Mor- 
row, a Negro,* proved himself a relaxed, 
suave diplomat in knowledgeable answers 
to the committee's polite questions, im- 
pressed members with a pin-striped aca- 
demic pedigree. He holds a B.A. from 
Rutgers University (Phi Beta Kappa, 
31), M.A. and Ph.D. from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Certificat Avancé 
from France's Sorbonne, has a scholar's 
command of Latin, French and Spanish 
and a reading knowledge of German and 
Portuguese. Now head of the modern 
language department in North Carolina 
College at Durham, he is a slave's grand- 
son, one of five accomplished children of 
a Methodist minister. His brother E. 
Frederic is a White House administrative 
officer (Special Projects), brother Wil- 
liam is a Regular U.S. Army sergeant in 
Germany, brother Eugene works for the 
Hackensack (N.J.) Board of Education. 

Said Ohio’s burly Frank Lausche, with 
a nod to Arkansan Bill Fulbright, com- 
mittee chairman, and sworn enemy of 
noncareer diplomats: “I’m sure you are 
the type of man that lies dear and close 
to the heart of what Senator Fulbright 
feels should be a good ambassador.” 
Added Fulbright genially: “I think it 
will be a good experience for you.” 

Also last week the Senate confirmed: 

William NM. Rountree, 42, veteran (17 
years) Foreign Service officer and three- 
year Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern 
and South Asian Affairs, to be Ambas- 
sador to Pakistan. 
@ Dempster McIntosh, 63, onetime presi- 
dent of Philco International Corp. (1943- 
53), ambassador to Latin American coun- 
tries (Uruguay, Venezuela ), first manager 
of the Administration's Development 
Loan Fund (1957-59), to be Ambas- 
sador to Colombia. 


* Fourth Negro to hold U.S. ambassadorial 
rank: the other three (all ambassadors to Li- 
beria): Edward R. Dudley (1949-53), Jesse 
Dwight Locker (1953-55), Richard Lee Jones 
(since 1955). 
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LOUISIANA 


The Governor Goes Home 

Locked in his room at a mental hospi- 
tal in Galveston early last week, Loui- 
siana'’s Governor Earl Long was raging. 
He wanted out, demanded that he be 
permitted to return to his home state. He 
hired lawyers; then he fired them when 
they refused to do his bidding. At length, 
he implored his wife Blanche to get him 
released, promised her that he would sub- 
mit to psychiatric treatment in New Or- 
leans. Blanche Long, worried about her 
husband's loss of weight and fearing for 
his weak heart, agreed. After Earl signed 
a paper releasing his wife and state offi- 
cials from any liability stemming from 
the scheme they had engineered to spirit 
the Governor out of the state (Trme, 
June 15), Blanche Long arranged for Earl 
to go back home. 

But once he was back in his own state, 
Louisiana's mad Governor erupted once 





Eart & BLANCHE Lonc 
He thought everybody else was crazy. 


more. Scarcely had he signed in at New 
Orleans’ Ochsner Foundation Hospital 
than he began demanding his release 
again, For three hours his doctors tried to 
outtalk him, but Earl insisted that he 
wanted only to drive to his farm—or 
maybe a friend’s farm—where he could 
rest. He was, after all, still the Governor 
of Louisiana; nobody could stop him, he 
cried, But wife Blanche did. 

The Law. She moved fast. Determined 
to have her husband committed again, 
she called Dr. Chester Williams, the cor- 
oner* of East Baton Rouge Parish (i.¢., 
county), arranged for Williams to get 
commitment papers ready, then sped up 
the 8o-mile, Huey-built Air Line Highway 


* Louisiana’s powerful parish coroners, under 
the state constitution, hold combined powers, 
in some circumstances, of chief physician, tax 
collector and sheriff. 


to Baton Rouge to sign them. While she 
was on the way, Coroner Williams and 
Parish Sheriff Bryan Clemmons ordered 
two detectives onto the highway at the 
parish line to wait for Earl Long, who 
would surely soon be racing for Baton 
Rouge to reclaim his power. 

Sure enough, a half hour later, a white, 
unlabeled, state-police Ford sped by. A 
trooper was driving, and with him sat Earl 
Long. In the back sat an oldtime Long 
friend, Physician-Oilman (reputed annual 
income: $7,000,000 to $8,000,000) Mar- 
tin O. Miller. The two detectives radioed 
the word to the sheriff's office, swung be- 
hind the Ford and began trailing it. In a 
few minutes came a message from Sher- 
iff Clemmons: “The papers have been 
signed. Put your plan into effect.” 

The Ruse. The detectives pulled 
abreast of the Ford, waved the driver to 
the roadside. They greeted the Governor 
pleasantly, told him that they had been 
ordered to escort him to the capital. Long's 
driver got out of the Ford; Chief Detec- 
tive Herman Thompson slid in behind the 
wheel and made for Baton Rouge. The 
disheveled Governor seemed delighted 
with the attention, spent the remainder 
of the trip trading small talk. 

It was only after Thompson pulled into 
the basement-ramp area of the court- 
house at Baton Rouge that Earl Long 
realized that he had been tricked. “What's 
going on?” he cried. Thompson told him 
about the commitment papers. “Goddam! 
Goddam you all,” screamed Earl. “You all 
are doing it again. Goddam you, I'll get 
you! I'll get all of you!” Turning wildly 
to a deputy whose father holds a state 
job with the Department of Corrections, 
Long yelled: “Your old man just lost his 
job!” As Earl thundered and cried, a 
crowd of incredulous onlookers pressed in 
close. Frantically, Earl boomed; “You all 
look here! You all look! See?” 

The People. The police tried to get the 
Governor to leave the car for an inter- 
view with three examining doctors. He 
refused, insisted that the doctors could 
talk to him in the car. As aides went off 
to get the doctors, Earl moaned over and 
over, “Goddam, all because of a woman, 
all because of a woman.” The doctors 
came, spoke to Earl through the open car 
window. Plaintively, he begged them to let 
him go on to his farm, but the doctors 
refused. At last the two detectives eased 
into the car, firmly helped him out, led 
him to another automobile with two other 
officers. As they drove off, the crowd 
pushed back, waving. “Goodbye, Gover- 
nor!” they called. “So long, Earl.” 

Heading east, Ole Earl simmered down, 
began chattering away with his small talk 
again, somehow confident that he was be- 
ing returned to New Orleans. As the po- 
lice car sped through town after town, 
Louisianians, who had heard the news on 
the radio, lined the streets to wave and 
shout greetings, and Ole Earl waved back. 
(“Don’t you believe that old boy doesn’t 
have the people with*him,” said one cop 
later. “The way they lined up waiting for 
him to pass was something to see.”’) 

Soon the car passed Madisonville, and 
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Earl Long looked out the window at a 
sign: MANDEVILLE, LA., 8 MILEs. “Why, 
that’s an asylum,” said the Governor. 
“T hope you all aren't bringing me there.” 
Sadly, Thompson told him. Earl, his hol- 
low face bristled with a two-day beard, 
his eyes tired, fell silent. Inside the gates 
of the Southeast Louisiana Hospital in 
Mandeville, Thompson stopped the car. 
The Governor got out. Acting Hospital 
Director Dr. Charles Belcher came over 
to shake the Governor's hand. “I’m Dr, 
Belcher, Governor.” he said politely. 
Snapped Earl: “The hell you are—you 
were Dr. Belcher.’ As the doctors took 
him to his room, Earl Long still in- 
sisted fervently that everybody else was 
crazy, that he was still Governor, still 
very much the boss. 

Until he could be legally adjudged in- 
competent, or else impeached, Long was 
indeed officially the Governor. In Baton 
Rouge, turmoil mounted as top officials 
tried to straighten the tangled reins of 
government. Lieutenant Governor Lether 
Frazar took over the gubernatorial duties 
only hesitantly, “until I learn something 
else.” Long’s longtime enemy, Secretary 
of State Wade Martin Jr., cannily an- 
nounced that Frazar’s assumption of 
Long’s job was illegal; Long's enemies 
hoped that the Governor would be kept 
locked up for the duration of his term, so 
that Earl would be unable to make a 
comeback by resigning and running for 
election this fall (under law he may not 
succeed himself). But Attorney General 
Jack Gremillion nipped Martin’s claim 
quickly, declared that Frazar was legally 
the acting Governor until Long could re- 
sume his duties. Blanche Long, so bitterly 
denounced as a conspirator by her own 
husband, quietly fled the spotlight’s glare. 
So did Russell Long, Earl's 40-year-old 
nephew—himself at odds with his uncle— 
who also has his eyes set on the next 
gubernatorial election. 

Oblivious to all the confusion about 
him, Ole Earl Long stalked his rooms at 
the mental hospital, called for lawyers 
to help set him free. The doctors called 
it paranoiac schizophrenia and started 
plans for treatment. 


ARKANSAS 


Hope for September 

The voters of Little Rock (pop. 126,- 
300) took a lot of starch out of Arkansas 
Governor Orval Faubus’ fight against 
school integration last month when they 
washed three Faubusites out of the school 
board in a recall election (Tre, June 8). 
Last week a three-judge federal court got 
on with the job by holding unconstitu- 
tional the Faubus-designed state laws that 
empowered Faubus to lock all four city 
high schools (2,900 white pupils, 750 
Negroes) for the 1958-59 school year 
and transfer some of their funds to a 
private school for whites only. By re- 
minding the school board, Faubus and 
other officials that they are still under a 
federal court mandate to move into an 
integration program, the court put Little 
Rock back where it was when Faubus 
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used the National Guard to keep nine 
Negro students out of Central High 
School in September 1957. Said Board 
President Everett Tucker Jr.: The board 
will be prepared to open all schools this 
September under the original 1957 in- 
tegration plan. 


CALIFORNIA 
Liquid Sunshine 


In the beginning. California was created 
with plenty of water and plenty of sun- 
shine. But the big trouble turned out to 
be that the water was in the north, and 
the warmest sun—along with ever-multi- 
plying millions of sun-worshiping citizens 
—was spread over dry, arid Southern Cal- 
ifornia. Even though thirsty Los Angeles 
and vicinity piped water 300 miles from 
the faraway Owens Valley, and more wa- 
ter from the Colorado River, Southern 
California seemed doomed to run out of 








enough water by 1970 unless some agree- 
ment could be worked out to draw a sub- 
stantial amount of water from the sus- 
picious and unsympathetic north. 

Last week, after months in which he 
moved political mountains, California’s 
new Democratic Governor, Edmund G. 
Brown, pushed through the state legisla- 
ture a program that will link the north’s 
water to the south’s thirst in the most 
elaborate aqueduct system in the world. 

Over the Range. Heart of the program 
is a $2 billion linkage of new dams, new 
reservoirs, new aqueducts, new levees (see 
map) that will take 25 years to complete. 
Principal source of water will be northern 
California's surging Feather River, backed 
up behind a new earthen dam at Oroville, 
a few feet higher than the famed 727-ft. 
Hoover Dam. From there water will be 
channeled to the Delta Pool at the con- 
fluence of the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Rivers and thence by aqueduct down 
the Central Valley (by 1965-66), across 
the Tehachapi Mountains to a new Cas- 
taic Reservoir for Los Angeles (by 1971), 
across the San Bernardino Mountains to 
the Perris Reservoir to service Riverside, 
San Bernardino, Orange and San Diego 
Counties (by 1981). 

For their part, the northern counties 
will get flood controls out of the new 
dams and levees, will be able to store 
heavy spring runoffs in the new reservoirs 
for use in the summer and fall. The south- 
ern San Francisco Bay area will be able to 
tap the first supplies of new water as early 
as 1962. 

Over the Top. The Feather River proj- 
ect, examined in a ten-year study author- 
ized in 1947, was approved by the legis- 
lature in 1951. But Brown’s Republican 
predecessors had despaired of ever get- 
ting the necessary detail bills through the 
north-south rivalry in the state senate 
(where thinly populated northern coun- 
ties can match populous southern coun- 
ties vote for vote). 

Pat Brown brought to the battle the 
new factors of 1) solid Democratic con- 
trol of both houses of the legislature, 
2) the let’s-all-be-reasonable touch that 
has become his political trademark. He 
found ways to duck and sidestep the an- 
cient obstacles, finally threw all his new 
political power into the balance (“It’s 
time to start moving dirt and stop throw- 
ing mud”) to force his key bill through 
the senate last month with a 25-12 vic- 
tory. In the assembly he beat down in- 
cipient rebellions to win last week's 50- 
30 passage. 

All Brown’s water troubles are not over. 
Next year he must get voter approval of 
the so-year, $1,750,000,000 bond issue 
that will cover most of the expense (the 
state expects $230 million in federal 
help), and beyond that lie a hundred 
lesser snags. But the new project will get 
dirt moving on the big dam site at Oro- 
ville (using $172 million in tideland-oil 
revenues). Brown guesses that once dirt 
flies, the rest will come easy—and Cali- 
fornia respects the guess of the Governor 
who has grappled with the water issue 
and made the state like it. 
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QveeN Exizapetu & Prince Puitip Arter LANDING IN NEWFOUNDLAND; ABOVE, THE ROYAL STANDARD 


CANADA 
The Redeemed Empire 


(See Cover) 
The Crown has become the mysterious 
link—indeed, I may say, the magic link 
which “unites our loosely bound but 
strongly interwoven Commonwealth of 
nations, states and races. 
—Sir Winston Churchill 


Seventeen years have passed since 
Churchill grimly thundered his refusal 
to “preside over the liquidation of the 
British Empire,” but today the British 
Empire is only a few steps from a liq- 
uidation as complete as that of Rome, 
Spain and the Habsburgs. Taking Em- 
pire’s place is that once implausible, pe- 
culiarly individualistic association of free 
peoples known as the Commonwealth of 
Nations. As Britain's Prime Minister Har- 
old Macmillan puts it: “Since the war 
Communist Russia has absorbed at least 
100 million people into her bloc, contrary 
to the wishes of the inhabitants of the 
countries concerned. Since the war, Brit- 
ain—imperialist Britain, if you like—has 
given freedom and nationhood to at least 
500 million people.” 

Thus it is not the death groans of Em- 
pire but the birth cries of Commonwealth 
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that are heard round the world. They 
were heard a few weeks ago when Singa- 
pore, once proud bastion of Empire, be- 
came an autonomous state. They will be 
heard again in a year or two when Ni- 
geria and Rhodesia, Britain's largest Afri- 
can possessions, assume full freedom. The 
process is continuous; the Commonwealth 
has many potential members. And if the 
roth century sun never set on the Empire 
the 20th century's satellites have a Com- 
monwealth country always in view. 

The Commonwealth over which Eliza- 
beth II presides is bigger, richer and more 
populous than that fabulous Empire weld- 
ed together by the strong-willed minis- 
ters of her great-great-grandmother. Vic- 
toria. Born of a snug union of Britain and 
Dominions of European stock, it now has 
hundreds of millions of brown, black and 
yellow men. It covers one quarter of the 
earth's land mass, contains one-fourth of 
the world’s people, and carries on within 
its confines one-third of the world’s trade. 

Its biggest member is Canada, which 
was also the pacesetter in the step-by- 
step process of converting colonies into 
nations. Last week, in the most charac- 
teristic ruling gesture she can make, Eliz- 
abeth Il, accompanied by her consort and 
a retinue of 31 ladies. maids and retain- 
ers, began an exhaustive, exhausting Ca- 


nadian tour to show herself as the Com- 
monwealth’s cohesive symbol not only to 
the leaders but especially to the plain 
people of Canada. 

She began auspiciously enough with her 
storybook arrival last week at St. John’s, 
Nild., when menacing fog banks, which 
had clung for days to the airport, rolled 
back in time for the Queen's Comet to 
land. While a 21-gun salute boomed away, 
the Queen and Prince Philip were greeted 
by Governor General Vincent Massey and 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker. In St. 
John’s, the royal couple bore out ad- 
vance notices that their visit would be 
comfortably informal by mingling with 
the crowd and chatting briefly with ordi- 
nary citizens. 

This royal tour is also billed as an ef- 
fort to get to out-of-the-way places—so 
the Queen was soon off to Schefferville, 
an iron-mining village near the Labra- 
dor border. She greeted chiefs of the 
Montagnais-Naskapi Indians, gave one of 
them a reassuring smile when he lost his 
balance while curtseying in his blue, fur- 
trimmed parka. At the U.S.’s Harmon 
airbase at Stephenville, Nfld., a Ford con- 
vertible assigned for royal use failed to 
start. Prince Philip cracked: “Too bad we 
don’t have a British car”’—whereupon the 
royal couple transferred to a Cadillac. At 
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Fox 
Wit Osa or Lacos In NIGERIA: 1956 
Neither sun nor moons set on her realm. 
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week's end, the Queen and Prince Philip 
boarded the 5,769-ton royal yacht Bri- 
tannia at Seven Islands on the St. Law- 
rence River, began a leisurely two-day 
voyage to Quebec City. 

Elizabeth II will be in Canada for 44 
days, will make a one-day jaunt south of 
the border to Chicago, whose Mayor “Big 
Bill” Thompson in the 1g20s threatened 
to punch the Queen’s grandfather, George 
V, “in the snoot.” At the trip’s high point 
this week, President Eisenhower joins the 
Queen aboard Britannia to dedicate the 
182-mile St. Lawrence Seaway, which links 
the U.S.-Canadian Great Lakes with the 
world’s deep water. 

"| Love the Queen.” In touring her 
domain and greeting her subjects, Eliza- 
beth II is merely doing what comes nat- 
urally. Since her coronation in 1953, she 
has traveled 80,000 miles, far more than 
any other monarch in history. In 1954 
she survived the loyal ecstasy of a mil- 
lion Australians in Sydney, who broke 
police lines eight times to surround the 
royal motorcade, shouting “Good on you, 
Liz and Phil!” She went to Ceylon even 
though nationalist agitators collected 
150,000 signatures asking her to stay away. 
In Nigeria, without blinking, she watched 
the fiery charge of thousands of spear- 
waving warriors and accepted the hom- 
age of such local chieftains as the Rwang 
Pam of Birom, the Atta of Igala, the Tor 
of Tiv and the Och of Idoma. 

She kept her royal composure drink- 
ing soapy-tasting kava in Fiji and eating 
breadfruit in Tonga, while laka laka danc- 
ers whirled about her to the eerie music 
of nose flutes. In Jamaica, the Queen 
was unruffled when an idolater threw his 
cream-linen jacket at her feet and pros- 
trated himself, crying, as the police hauled 
him away, “I want the Queen to walk on 
my coat—I love the Queen!” Rarely did 
the royal nerves give way, but once, in 
New South Wales, the Queen and Prince 
Philip seemed to be squabbling as their 
closed car whisked through a town, and 
a group of deaf-mute bystanders swore 
they lipread Philip's retort to Elizabeth: 
“Come off it, sausage.” 

At 33, Elizabeth II is a handsome wom- 


an of 5 ft. 3 in., brown-haired and blue- 
eyed, her head held royally on a swanlike 
neck. Her smooth skin, spring-in-England 
coloring and regal carriage give her sub- 
jects cause to call her. beautiful. Her 
voice is clear-toned, with a still youthful 
ring; her movements are slow and as- 
sured, She wears her royal costumes and 
glittering gowns with majesty and grace; 
yet in tweeds and low-heeled shoes she 
gives out a no-nonsense warmth that can 
put any housewife in Winnipeg or Salis- 
bury at ease. 

Crown, Family & Horses. She takes 
seriously her task of being Queen of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, Queen of 
Canada, Queen of Australia, New Zea- 
land, Ceylon, Ghana and South Africa— 
and in manner she grows increasingly 
queenly. Not long ago a palace official who 
has known her since childhood leaned his 
arm on a mantel in Her Majesty's pres- 
ence. “Are you tired?” she asked. He re- 
plied: “No, ma’am. Why?” Said Eliza- 
beth: “Because I think you should stand 
up straight when you are talking to me.” 
She runs her royal household strictly— 
and with a clear awareness of the conse- 
quences of her acts. Last week she chose a 
new equerry: Ghana’s Major Joseph Ed- 
ward Michel, 52, the first Negro ever to 
join royal inner circles. 

Elizabeth is often separated from her 
husband, Prince Philip. In paying his own 
Commonwealth calls, he has circumnavi- 
gated the globe three times. Her ten-year- 
old son, Prince Charles (who many of her 
subjects wish would get his hair cut), is 
usually at boarding school; her eight- 
year-old daughter, Princess Anne (who 
some critics claim is spoiled), is ordinarily 
seen by the Queen but twice a day. 

The Queen's consuming passion, outside 
the Crown and her family, is horses. On a 
recent visit to the university city of Cam- 
bridge, she said: “I am so glad to be here. 
I have passed through so often on my 
journey to the Newmarket races.’ The 
Queen also referees bicycle polo, a game 
that Prince Philip devised and, popular- 
ized for their children. “Do hit it, Anne!” 
the Queen cries. Elizabeth likes to sit 
with Philip in the evenings and watch 
television—at Buckingham Palace, TV is 
specially piped in to eliminate the static 
caused by London’s rush-hour traffic. 

Monarch of Canada. In Washington, 
when Press Secretary James Hagerty re- 
cently told reporters that arrangements 
for the St. Lawrence Seaway dedication 
were being handled by the Canadian, Brit- 
ish and U.S. governments, Canadians in- 
dignantly asked what the devil the British 
government had to do with it. Elizabeth 
is visiting their shores as Queen of Cana- 
da, and nothing else. For most of them 
the event is joyful and important. Sud- 
bury, Ont. has been torn for weeks over 
whether or not the Queen's route should 
take her past the old people's home. A 
note of outrage was sounded in the Mont- 
real Gazette when an indignant royalist 
reader protested against Canada’s No. 1 
hit song, The Battle of New Orleans, a 
catchy Tin Pan Alley jape about the rout 
of the British in the War of 1812: “I do 
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suggest that this song be removed from 
the radio before Her Majesty's visit; oth- 
erwise she may get the impression that 
we are sadly lacking in manners.” 

There are also some dissenters. A Wind- 
sor, Ont. construction worker grumbled, 
“If I went to Europe, she wouldn’t pay 
attention to me, so I’m not going out of 
my way to see her.’’ Canada’s prettiest 
TV star, blonde Joyce Davidson, appear- 
ing on television in New York last week, 
said that “like most Canadians, I'm in- 
different to the visit of the Queen.” Furi- 
ous phone calls jammed the switchboards 
of Canadian Broadcasting Corp., Joyce's 
employer. Returning home, Joyce an- 
nounced that she was taking an indefinite 
leave of absence from her job because of 
the “ferocity” of the criticism. 

The Queen, to most Canadians, is par- 
ticularly precious as “something we have 
that the Americans don’t have.” Ex- 
plained a businessman: “We Canadians 
need a symbol to rally round.” And he 
added tartly: “On the U.S. scene there is 
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a vacuum. After all, you can’t rally round 
the country’s most prominent golfer.” 

In an almost desperate effort to differ- 
entiate from the U.S., Canada prolifer- 
ates Queen's highways, " Queen’ s Counsels, 
Queen’s Own Rifles, and all manner of 
“Royal” establishments. The Crown ap- 
pears on mailboxes and military insignia, 
the Queen’s portrait on ashtrays, saucers, 
and brooches, as well as on coins and pa- 
per money. No one smokes at a. banquet 
until a toast has been drunk to the Queen. 

Leading the Way. The Commonwealth 
idea is a means of letting colonies grow 
into nations, and among British colonies 
of the 19th century Canada led the way 
to nationhood. After the American Revo- 
lution, an estimated 40,000 Loyalist ref- 













ugees fled the hated republicanism of the 
new United States and found refuge in 
Canada—an influx of British stock to an 
area until then mostly populated by 
French habitants. In 1837 a brace of pid- 
dling rebellions—one led by French-Cana- 
dian Louis Papineau, the other by British- 
Canadian William Lyon Mackenzie—star- 
tled London and led to the establishment 
of “responsible government,” with the Ca- 
nadian colonies handling their own inter- 
nal affairs through the adoption of the 
British Cabinet system. 

By the time of the confederation of the 
provinces in 1867, Canada was largely 
self-governing, though still under Lon- 
don’s Colonial Office. With the dawn of 
the 2oth century the larger white British 
colonies became dominions, and in 1917 
an Imperial War Conference passed a res- 
olution calling for “full recognition of the 
Dominions as autonomous nations.”’ Can- 
ada tried its fledgling national wings by 
joining the League of Nations in 1919. 
By 1926 the term British Common- 
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wealth* had been loosely in use for dec- 
ades, and Britain’s Arthur James Balfour, 
World War I Foreign Secretary, under- 
took to define it—with help from Canadian 
Prime Minister Mackenzie King (William 
Lyon Mackenzie’s grandson). Lord Bal- 
four’s report called the Commonwealth 
“autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way 
subordinate one to another,”’ and united 
“by a common allegiance to the Crown,” 
as head of the Commonwealth. The 1931 
Statute of Westminster removed from 
Britain the right to withhold consent to 
laws passed by Dominion Parliaments. 

Feeling its widening independence, Can- 
ada asked the King to stop conferring 
hereditary titles on its citizens, because 
“it seemed alien to the life of Canada.”’t 
Today, a Canadian who hopes to be en- 
nobled must live in Britain, as does On- 
tario-born Lord Beaverbrook. Canada be- 
gan to issue passports, changed “subjects” 
to “citizens,” stopped sending appeals 
from its Supreme Court to Britain's Privy 
Council. , 

Much tidying up yet remains. To this 
day, parts of Canada still fly the Bri 
Union Jack, although the government is 
trying during the pageantry of the Queen’s 
visit to spread the use of the Red Ensign, 
with its hard-to-discern Canadian shield. 
Canadians are unable to decide on a na- 
tional anthem, and sing either God Save 
the Queen or O Canada. 

Semantic Upkeep. Britain has stayed 
busy supplying semantic changes to keep 
pace with events. India and Pakistan, both 
republics, became members of the monar- 
chical Commonwealth on condition that 
they acknowledge the Crown as “Head of 
the Commonwealth.”” At a London Con- 
ference in 1949 the assembled Prime Min- 
isters issued a communiqué that began 
with a reference to “the British Com- 
monwealth” and ended with a declaration 
of unity by the “free and equal members 
of the Commonwealth.” It was no acci- 
dent that the adjective “British” van- 
ished in transit. Lester (“Mike”) Pear- 
son, then Canada’s External Affairs chief, 
recalls: “It was the British genius for 
evasion or compromise or common sense, 




















* “Commonwealth” has nothing to do with shar- 
ing riches. The word took root in Renaissance 
Europe as an equivalent for the old Roman 
ves publica, i.e., the public good or the common 
weal. Oliver Cromwell's dictatorship in Eng- 
land (1649-53), after the execution of King 
Charles I, was therefore dubbed “the Common- 
wealth,”’ The U.S. colonies liked the self-govern- 
ing implications of the word, and several states 
(e.g., the Commonwealths of Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania) still bear the name, As early as 
1852, British officials were employing common- 
wealth as a euphemistic name for empire. It 
has now grown to mean a collection of self- 
governing communities, united in friendship, but 
without any central government. Even Khrushchev 
has put a gingerly foot on the bandwagon by 
Suggesting that his satellite states might grow 
into a Communist Commonwealth of Nations. 





+ Wrote an anonymous Canadian bard 
Away with honors, knighthoods, swords, 
In prooj of high endeavor 
We'll weer where Adam wore the fig 
The Maple Leaj forever. 
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Lorp BALFoUR 
He put it down on paper. 


whatever you wish to call it. Neither 
name satisfied everyone there, so both 
were used. It is now officially and in daily 
talk—at least in Canada—just ‘the Com- 
monwealth.’ ” 

Empire Day was rechristened Common- 
wealth Day, which led the London Econ- 
omist last December to wonder just what 
it is “we are celebrating” and to publish 
a ditty, to be sung to the tune of The 
Twelve Days of Christmas. 


Cwthmas* Carol 


On the tenth day of Cwthmas, the 
Commonwealth brought to me 
Ten Sovereign Nations 
Nine Governors General 
Eight Federations 
Seven Disputed Areas 
Six Trust Territories 
Five Old Realms, 
Four Present or Prospective Republics 
Three High Commission Territories, 
Two Ghana-Guinea Fowl, 


One Sterling Area 

One Dollar Dominion 

One Sun That Never Sets 

One Maltese Cross 

One Marylebone Cricket Club 

One Trans-Antarctic Expedition 
And a Mother Country Up a Gum Tree. 


Club Without Rules. In legal terms 
the Commonwealth simply represents “the 
lowest common denominator of consent.” 
It has no constitution or common law ap- 
plicable to all members; none is pledged 
to come to the defense of any of the 
others. There are no obligations or set 
meetings. no voting procedures or joint 
policies, and no stated method of apply- 
* An abbreviation of “Commonwealthmas”; 


the “w” is pronounced like that in the town 
of Ebbw Vale. 





ing for admittance or of being rejected. 

The only lines drawn direct from Com- 
monwealth areas to London are those be- 
tween the Crown and its representatives, 
usually Governors General or Governors. 
In the case of the remaining colonies, real 
power flows through these lines; in the 
case of the independent nations, the pow- 
er is purely theoretical, and in practice 
the Prime Ministers name Governors 
General. Because ambassadors represent 
heads of state, and the Queen in most 
cases is head of state, Commonwealth na- 
tions use High Commissioners as repre- 
sentatives from one to another. 

The relationships are shot through with 
paradox. Members may declare a repub- 
lic or elect a king of their own (as in 
Malaya). Ghana feels free to consider 
federating with Guinea, a former colony 
of France. Without consulting other mem- 
bers, Commonwealth nations may go to 
blows with outsiders (Britain v. Egypt) 
or with each other (India v. Pakistan 
over Kashmir). Britain welcomes almost 
any citizen of the Commonwealth to its 
shores. But Australia and Canada vir- 
tually exclude nonwhites, and Ghana and 
Nigeria forbid white men to own land. 

The Commonwealth's democratic ideals 
are also freely smashed. South Africa re- 
fuses the vote to the 80% of its citizens 
who are colored. Commonwealth nations 
have jailed members of their own Parlia- 
ments, suppressed newspapers, and in one 
case (Pakistan) abolished Parliament, de- 
ported the President, and imposed mili- 
tary rule. Said a British professor: “About 
the only thing we can’t stand is being 
beaten by one of them at cricket.” 

More black than white, more poor than 
rich, the Commonwealth so far has been 
able to bear apartheid, Kashmir, trade 
wars, internal snobbery and even Suez, 
when Britain joined with France and Is- 
rael in the 1956 attack on Egypt. India 
violently opposed the invasion, and Can- 
ada, noted a British newsman, felt as 
though it had found a “beloved uncle ar- 
rested for rape.” In this crisis Canada put 
preservation of the Commonwealth above 
affection for the mother country, and at 
the United Nations joined the U.S. in 
pressing for a cease-fire. With Australia 
and New Zealand backing Britain, Cana- 
da’s stand reassured the Asian members 
of the Commonwealth, may well have 
prevented a disastrous split between the 
group’s white and nonwhite members. 

Though enormously popular in her 
Afro-Asian realms, Elizabeth II clearly 
cannot excite the same veneration or pro- 
ject the same mood there that she does in 
Britain. Shortly after Ghana's independ- 
ence, Prime Minister Nkrumah substituted 
his own picture for the Queen's on postage 
stamps. He explained disarmingly: ‘Many 
of my people cannot read or write. When 
they buy stamps, they will see my picture 

an African like themselves—and they 
will say, ‘Aiee, look, here is my leader on 
the stamps. We are truly a free people!’ ”’ 
Other African leaders have given fair warn- 
ing that, “if it is ever a choice between 
loyalty to Africa and loyalty to the Com- 
monwealth, then Africa will win.” 
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The Glue. Disparities do not split the 
Commonwealth for the simple reason that 
greater likenesses hold it together. The 
most important are British law and the 
British parliamentary tradition. From 
Barbados to Tasmania to Quebec City, 
courts generally work well, and black- 
robed Speakers of the House keep law- 
making orderly and pondered. Other in- 
gredients in the Commonwealth glue: 

Derense. The leaders of the newly 
free Afro-Asian countries were farseeing 
enough to realize that the world outside 
was cold and forbidding, too gale-swept 
by war and ideology for them to stand 
alone. By linking up with Great Britain, 
the newcomers could make their piping 
voices heard in tke councils of the world. 
They are further drawn to the Common- 
wealth because ‘“‘we don’t want to shake 
off British imperialism merely to replace 
it with Russian or Chinese.” 

Trape. Commonwealth membership is 
a good way to hold on to markets already 
achieved. Loans are easier to get in pros- 
perous Britain (see Business) than in 
New York, for British bankers are fa- 
miliar with the problems of such places as 
Accra and Lagos and Colombo. Tariff 
preferences and unity in the sterling bloc 
is another bond (but Canada is a dollar 
area); India, Pakistan, Malaya and Ghana 
all keep their balances in London vaults. 

BritisH ScHooLinc. Ceylon’s Prime 
Minister Solomon West Ridgeway Dras 
Bandaranaike was a fellow student of An- 
thony Eden at Oxford; India’s Nehru and 
the King of Buganda went to Cambridge. 
Pakistan's boss, General Mohammed Ayub 
Khan, was trained at Sandhurst, Britain’s 
West Point, as was India’s Chief of Staff, 
General Thimmaya. Every fourth cadet 
on parade at Sandhurst is dark-skinned. 
Nyasaland’s rabble-rousing Dr. Hastings 
Banda got his postgraduate medical edu- 
cation at Edinburgh, Kenya's Tom Mboya 
went to Oxford, Ghana’s Nkrumah to the 
London School of Economics, and Singa- 
pore’s new Communist-leaning Prime Min- 
ister Lee Kuan Yew is a Cambridge hon- 
ors graduate, which Britons feel makes 
him easier to reason with. Currently, 
British universities have some 18,000 
Commonwealth students. The old school 
tie is found in every corner of the Com- 
monwealth. Says Canada’s Ambassador to 
the U.N. Charles Ritchie; “We appreci- 
ate the same jokes and reminiscences.” 

LANGUAGE. Many of the new nationalist 
leaders are more fluent in English, the 
lingua franca of the Commonwealth, than 
in their native tongues. 

Britain Itsetr. London is still the 
Commonwealth mecca. Last week it was 
playing host to Australia’s Prime Minister 
Robert Menzies and to conventions of 
Commonwealth motorists, and fruit grow- 
ers. A parliamentary delegation from Gha- 
na was conferring in Whitehall. Said an 
Indian diplomat: “If almost any other 
member dropped out of the Common- 
wealth, it might well survive. But if Brit- 
ain dropped out, it would vanish.” 

Dovetails. The “traffic of men and 
minds within the Commonwealth” covers 
nearly every activity, from Point Four- 
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like economic-development projects like 
the Colombo Plan to the training of Afro- 
Asian technicians in Canada and Australia 
for fighting disease in equatorial jungles. 
In the Korean war Commonwealth mem- 
bers fought together in a single division. 
A news correspondent may send messages 
between Commonwealth nations at a bar- 
gain 144¢ a word. 

A degree from almost any accredited 
Commonwealth school is acceptable to all 
others. Great Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand have dovetailed their old-age pen- 
sion plans, medical and unemployment 
benefits so as to make them interchange- 
able, Even Eire and Burma, which left the 
Commonwealth, are elliptically described 
as “not foreign countries.” The tradition 
of the dignity of the individual seems to 





Individually and together, they have en- 
tered defensive alliances with Washington: 
Canada and Great Britain are members 
of NATO, Australia and New Zealand 
have joined the U.S. in ANZUS (exclud- 
ing Britain) and SEATO. Canada and 
the U.S, made common cause in building 
the radar DEW line to prevent surprise 
attacks by Soviet planes coming from the 
North Pole. 

Unity & Continuity. Because the Com- 
monwealth itself is new, the Queen's role 
in heading it is new, and is thus a task 
demanding far more sensitivity and stam- 
ina than the easier chores of many an- 
other monarch who ruled the Empire. She 
clearly sees travel as a major method of 
ruling. But even when she is at home in 
London and serving as Queen of Great 
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ELiIzaBetTu, ANNE, PHitip & CHARLES AT WINDSOR CASTLE 
She symbolizes and inspires. 


pay off. In not a single Commonwealth 
country is there a major Communist Par- 
ty of importance or prestige. 

The tie that binds Commonwealth 
members has impressive reality. A Cana- 
dian will often feel some strange, inarticu- 
late blood link with a New Zealander or a 
South African or an Indian that he does 
not feel with an American. One result has 
been the close association in world affairs 
between Canada and India. In Washing- 
ton, Canada’s Ambassador to the U.S. is 
able to explain to the State Department 
some particularly obscure Indian move 
on the world scene. When he spoke to the 
Indian Parliament last year, Canada’s 
Prime Minister John Diefenbaker was 
heard attentively and respectfully as he 
allayed Indian fears of U.S. intentions in 
the cold war. 

Though the Commonwealth countries 
still turn to Britain for parliamentary 
guidance and cultural sustenance, most 
are realistic enough to recognize that the 
challenge of Communism cannot be faced 
without the help of U.S. military power. 


Britain and Northern Ireland, Elizabeth II 
does her Commonwealth job. She has as- 
signed Marlborough House as a meeting 
place for Commonwealth representatives, 
and when a conference is held in London, 
she invites each Commonwealth Prime 
Minister at least once to a private audi- 
ence. At her coronation, Elizabeth wore a 
special gift from Commonwealth mem- 
bers: gold armils, or bracelets, a royal 
emblem that had not been used in a coro- 
nation since the 16th century. 

Her Prime Ministers, collectively, steer 
the Commonwealth of Nations, but it is 
Elizabeth's ennobling and historically new 
role to be the single human figure in the 
great association that symbolizes and in- 
spires its unity and continuity. Calmly 
seeing her duty, she has pledged herself to 
a Commonwealth “built on the highest 
qualities of the spirit of man: friendship, 
loyalty, and the desire for freedom and 
peace. To that new conception of an equal 
partnership of nations and races I shall 
give myself heart and soul every day of 
my life.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GENEVA 


Time to Go Home 

Out of the White House early last week 
went a secret letter addressed to Nikita 
Khrushchev. In the most dramatic, though 
private, Western move since the foreign 
ministers’ conference began, President 
Eisenhower made a last-ditch personal 
attempt to break the stalemate in Geneva. 

Burden of Ike’s letter was a solemn 
warning that unless the Geneva confer- 
ence made some progress toward ending 
the seven-month-old Berlin crisis, the U.S. 
would not agree to an East-West summit 
conference. In essence, Ike told Khru- 
shchev the same thing that he told a 
White House press conference two days 
later: “I see no use whatsoever in trying 






Russian Foreign Minister Andrei Gromy- 
ko suggested that Moscow might be will- 
ing to wait as long as 18 months, instead 
of a year. Either way it was an ultima- 
tum, though Gromyko quibbled at calling 
it that. At this bleak point, 41 days after 
they had first assembled in Geneva, the 
Big Four foreign ministers at last agreed 
upon something: a three-week recess. 
The Meaning of Nyet. As they gloom- 
ily dispersed. Western diplomats found 
consolation in the unity that they had 
shown at Geneva and in the fact that 
they had made no substantial concessions 
to Moscow. This claim, as far as it went, 
was true: the Western powers had not 
compromised their legal or physical posi- 
tion in West Berlin, and though they had 
been shouldered dangerously close to de 
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“Tsk! Tsk! SHocKING THE Way TuHese British BEHAVE IN PuBLIc, ISN'T IT .. .? 


to have a harvest when there is no plant- 
ing and no tilling.” 

“Great New Plan."’ With sublime and 
confident arrogance, Russia's boss ignored 
Eisenhower's personal warning and re- 
jected a final set of Western concessions 
at Geneva—concessions that included an 
implicit offer to accept a communiqué 
making no direct mention of Western 
occupation rights in Berlin. Instead, in 
an uncompromising, 70-minute speech in 
Moscow, Khrushchev derided “anyone” 
who thought that the U.S.S.R. was “pre- 
pared to pay any price for the sake of a 
summit meeting,” truculently argued that 
there would be summit talks regardless of 
what happened in Geneva, “since the ex- 
isting situation urgently requires it.” 

The only give in Khrushchev’s speech 
was purely illusory: he still insisted that 
the Western powers must withdraw their 
troops from Berlin, but professed willing- 
ness to bargain over the deadline date. 
Delivering this “great new plan” to the 
Western foreign ministers in Geneva, dour 
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facto recognition of Communist East Ger- 
many, they had clung to their refusal to 
grant formal diplomatic recognition to the 
East Germans. But none of this altered 
the fact that as the weeks went by, the 
Western performance at Geneva had been 
one of foot-shuffling irresolution. 

Time after time, U.S. Secretary of 
State Christian Herter and his colleagues 
had refused to believe that myet means 
“no.” Until the very last moment, their 
reaction to every Russian rejection of 
their proposals had been to fish out an- 
other minor concession or two with which 
to tempt Gromyko. Result was that by 
last week's recess, they had exhausted all 
the painless compromises the West had to 
offer, while Gromyko had barely begun to 
unwrap his stony-eyed alternatives. 

Who's Hooked? One reason for this 
tactical setback was that some Western 
diplomats, mainly the British, had gone 
to Geneva convinced that their chief task 
was to offer Khrushchev an unembarrass- 
ing way to “get off the hook,” i.e., to 


retreat from his original demand that the 
Western powers evacuate West Berlin by 
last May 27. (This theory was still being 
peddled last week by British officials, only 
24 hours before Khrushchev made it clear 
he felt it was the West that was on the 
hook. ) Western unity at Geneva had been 
preserved by the dubious expedient of a 
steady drift toward the “flexibility” urged 
by Great Britain. 

From the beginning, Harold Macmil- 
lan’s government regarded Geneva as but 
a preparatory step, since Khrushchev was 
the only man with the power to make 
genuine concessions to the West, and he, 
in his ego, would only make them per- 
sonally at a summit meeting. And though 
British diplomats insisted that Britain, 
like the U.S.. would never go to the sum- 
mit “under duress,” the fact seemed to be 
that Britain was ready to do just that. If 
Geneva resumed in the sterile atmosphere 
of its recess, argued Selwyn Lloyd last 
week, all the more reason for the West to 
demand a quick summit conference: rath- 
er than appear to be dragooned to the 
summit by Khrushchev’s threats of eco- 
nomic strangulation of West Berlin, it 
would be better for the Western powers 
to seem to go willingly. 

So far at Geneva, the West had lost 
nothing more than diplomatic face. It had 
lost face not by wh&t it gave away, but 
by the posture it displayed there of ac- 
commodation, accompanied by private ex- 
planations that if the whole crowd did not 
keep talking, Khrushchev might do some- 
thing dreadful. As they left Geneva last 
week, the idea occurred to some diplomats 
that perhaps Geneva had only reinforced 
Khrushchev’s conviction that setting up 
obstacles, not removing tensions, was the 
way to have his way. 


WEST GERMANY 
The Swelling Storm 


Konrad Adenauer has always treated 
his Cabinet ministers as juniors, allowed 
to walk only in the stern paternal grip 
of der Alte himself. He has not hesitat- 
ed to humiliate them in public when he 
thought it necessary to teach a lesson. 
But they all sit back and take it; in the 
ten-year history of the Federal Republic, 
only one has resigned. Last week West 
Germans watched fascinated to see if 
Ludwig Erhard, Vice Chancellor and Eco- 
nomics Minister, would be No. 2. 

To a New York Times correspondent, 
Adenauer said for publication what he 
had been telling political cronies for 
weeks: although Erhard is a “very tal- 
ented man,” he has not enough political 
experience to be Chancellor now. More- 
over, Adenauer denied that Erhard—gen- 
erally accepted as his successor—even has 
a majority of the Christian Democratic 
Party behind him for the top job. 

Now or Never. When news of the 
Times interview reached Erhard, he was 
still smarting at the defeat he suffered at 
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the hands of Adenauer the week before. 
“This is an impertinence!” he rasped. 
“The old man has done it again.” De- 
manding a showdown, he went before a 
hurriedly arranged party caucus the same 
morning to state his case. Adenauer was 
conspicuously absent—asked by party 
aides to stay away—as Erhard rose to 
fume: “There seems to be a method be- 
hind [the Chancellor's] attitude . . . My 
reputation is to be systematically de- 
stroyed.” For once, no one stood to defend 
the Chancellor, and one Erhard follower 
cried: “Ludwig, if you don't fight now, 
you will disqualify yourself for good.” 

Adenauer’s press office tried to quell 
the furor by implying that the Times 
story misquoted the Chancellor, but in- 
stead, the transcript confirmed that Ade- 
nauer had thought Erhard lacked enough 
“experience” and “one has to. be cau- 
tious." Cried Erhard: “It’s bad demo- 
cratic practice if the impression circulates 
abroad that here’s a man in his 84th year 
and after him there will be nothing.” 
Added Eugen Gerstenmaier, president of 
the Bundestag: Adenauer is “going too 
far.” What looked to be a storm dying 
out, said Gerstenmaier, is now a storm 
“swelling to a head.” 

High Tempers. The Christian Demo- 
crats hesitated to split away from the old 
man; in so doing, they would risk de- 
stroying the party itself. But tempers 
were high, even among many Adenauer 
supporters, as Gerstenmaier set July 1 as 
the date, and West Berlin as the place, for 
elections for the presidency (this too was 
in defiance of Adenauer, who thought that 
a Bundestag session convened in Ber- 


lin instead of Bonn would be considered 
provocation by the Russians). 

Until last week the Christian Demo- 
crats did not even have a presidential 
candidate. After Adenauer rejected the 
post, an array of others refused to run. 
Finally, Adenauer got reluctant assent to 





Fred Stein 
PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE LUBKE 


Whoever heard of him before? 
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run from his obscure Minister of Agri- 
culture, the 64-year-old Heinrich Liibke, 
a Roman Catholic like Adenauer. Liibke 
has a clean prewar record—he was jailed 
by Hitler—and is generally popular, al- 
though, as the Neue Rhein Zeitung put 
it: “Until now, his name has been men- 
tioned mainly in relation to the price of 
butter and the hog surplus.” 

Technically, the Christian Democrats 
and their coalition partners have the votes 
to put Liibke in, but he faces a genuine 
threat in the brilliant and scholarly pres- 
idential candidate of the Social Demo- 
crats, Carlo Schmid. Adenauer’s party 
whips were hard at work rounding up 
pledges for Liibke, fearing that Christian 
Democrats who resent Adenauer’s recent 
moves, but have not dared oppose him 
openly, might take advantage of a secret 
ballot to vote for Socialist Schmid. 


Uneven Romance 

Only two women had emerged with 
any clarity from Adolf Hitler’s shadowy 
private life: his youthful niece, Geli Rau- 
bal, and Eva Braun. Both died violent 
deaths. When last March Hitler’s sister, 
Paula Wolf, casually mentioned to a Ger- 
man reporter that she had recently visited 
with “perhaps the only woman my broth- 
er ever loved,” Giinter Peis’s news in- 
stincts were understandably aroused. The 
woman turned out to be Maria Reiter, 
blonde, buxom and 49, now living quietly 
in a Munich suburb. Reluctant at first, 
Maria finally gave Peis the long-kept 
secret of her uneven romance with Hitler 
from 1926 into the ‘30s. As Peis reported 
it in the German weekly, Der Stern, and 
in the London Sunday Pictorial, it was 
straight soap opera. But Maria had letters 
to prove it. 

Mimi & Wolf. It all began in a Berch- 
tesgaden park in 1926. Maria, 16, and 
Hitler, 37, were walking their police dogs. 
He was just a struggling young party 
leader then. Hitler liked Maria’s fresh 
Nordic charm, and she confessed to her 
sister: “He cuts a fine figure with those 
riding breeches and that riding crop.” 
Hitler invited her to come and hear him 
speak. Afterward, he fed her cake with 
his fingers, but when she refused him 
a good-night kiss, Hitler glowered and 
stalked out with an abrupt “Heil!” 

But soon they were taking long rides 
in Hitler's Mercedes. Hitler called her 
“Mimi,” and at his request she called him 
“Wolf.” The only thing that troubled 
Mimi was that Wolf would never put 
down his riding crop. Then one golden 
day they got out of the car and romped 
in the meadows like children. Leading 
Mimi to a tall pine, Hitler said; “Just 
stand there as you are. You're my forest 
sprite Later you will understand.” 
It was their first stormy kiss. “I was so 
happy I wished I could die,’ says Maria. 
On the way back to the car, Hitler told 
her that his ideal was to marry and have 
blond children, but that he must save 
Germany first. After that, there were 
téte-a-tétes in Hitler’s Munich apartment, 
and they dreamed aloud of their future 
together. But it was not to be. 





Sunday Pictorial—Der Stern 
Hitter’s MariA REITER (RIGHT)* 


The only woman he ever loved? 





Liebesnacht. Worried by rumors that 
his romance with Mimi was hurting him 
politically, Hitler broke things off in the 
summer of 1928. Mimi tried hanging her- 
self, finally instead married a hotelkeeper 
in Seefeld. Then in January 1931, there 
was a knock on her door. It was Rudolf 
Hess. “Hitler sent me,”’ he said. “He 
wants to know if you are happy.” Maria 
got the idea and soon ran off to,.Munich. 
There was a touching reconciliation on 
Hitler’s sofa and one breathless Liebes- 
nacht—night of love. Peis quoted Ma- 
ria: “I let him do what he wanted. I was 
never so happy.” Hitler told her; “Mimi- 
lein, I’m rich now. I can offer you every- 
thing. Stay with me. . . I’ve never loved 
any woman as I love you.” 

But Mimi wanted marriage and refused 
to feather the Munich love nest Hitler 
offered. Growled Hitler: “All women ever 
think of is having babies." Having di- 
vorced her first husband, lonely Maria 
married an SS officer named Kubisch in 
1936. Hitler congratulated Kubisch be- 
fore the assembled Munich SS, and later 
sent Mimi too red roses when Kubisch 
was killed in France in 1940. 

Mimi's last meeting with Hitler was in 
his apartment on Prinzregentenstrasse in 
Munich in 1938. “Are you happy, Wolf?” 
she asked him there. “No, if you mean 
with Eva,” answered Hitler. “I tell her 
every day she ought to find some young 
fellow. I'm too old.” (Hitler was then 
49.) Then Mimi asked her old lover what 
everyone else was asking: “Will there 
be war?” Der Fiihrer shrugged his shoul- 
ders and turned away. 


* With Hitler’s only surviving sister, Paula 
Wolf, 63. 
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SPAIN 


The Communist Flop 

Having failed so ignobly to pull off a 
general strike in May of 1958, Spain’s 
tiny but tightly organized Communist 
Party was determined that this year would 
be different. In the biggest flood of anti- 
Franco propaganda ever, they printed up 
hundreds of thousands of leaflets to pre- 
pare the workers to do their part when 
Radio Espana Independiente in Commu- 
nist Prague gave the signal. To some of 
these leaflets they signed the names of 
liberal and Roman Catholic organizations 
that had not even been consulted. “A tru- 
ly national movement!” cried the Com- 
munist radio. But when the big day final- 
ly arrived last week .. . 

In San Sebastian someone dutifully 
painted a hammer and sickle upon a wall 
—and that was just about all there was to 
that. In Madrid some too workers from 
two factories stayed home until 10:30 in 
the morning, found themselves locked out 
when they finally showed up for work. In 
restless Barcelona, where the Reds had 
hoped to put on their most impressive 
performance, even men on sick list went 
off to their factories. For one thing, at a 
time when the country’s ailing industries 
were looking for every possible excuse 
to get rid of workers (it is against Span- 
ish law to lay off workers, as well as 
to strike), no one wanted to take any 
chances. But the real reason went deeper. 
“A purely Communist strike,” complained 
one Socialist leader. “If they succeed, 
they'll take all the credit. If they fail, 
they will blame us.” So Spain’s moderate 
opposition, of all varieties, did their most 
to make the general strike of 1959 a 
failure. 

Franco's police, on special alert to head 
off the strike, arrested the Reds’ mystery 
man, one “Jiménez Lara,” on one of his 
underground trips into Spain. Most of 
the other 150 alleged “underground lead- 
ers” rounded up before the general strike 
were, however, non-Communist and Ro- 
man Catholic moderates who, though op- 
posed to Franco, seek to disprove Franco’s 
favorite propaganda line—*Either Franco 
or the Communists.” 


IRELAND 
The Old Country 


In the grey, glum village square of the 
town of Kildare (pop. 2,617), a big red 
sound truck stood waiting last week, its 
horns pointed directly at the church. “It’s 
the only way to get a crowd to listen to 
a speech these days,” explained the poli- 
tician in charge. “Catch them coming 
home from Mass.” Finally the church bell 
rang, and a small crowd—oldsters and 
children mostly, the young adults having 
sped by on their bicycles—gathered to 
hear the candidate for the grand, if orna- 
mental, job of President of the Republic 
of Ireland. Portly General Sean MacEoin, 
65, the “Blacksmith of Ballinalee,” the 
man who in the Great Trouble “refused 
to have an anesthetic while having an 
English bullet removed from his body for 
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fear that while unconscious he might be- 
tray his comrades,” had all the proper 
credentials for Irish politics. But the fact 
remained: he was running against the 
Long Fellow himself. 

March of a Nation. Now old and nearly 
blind, tall, austere Eamon de Valera, 76, 
had stepped down as Taoiseach (Prime 
Minister), confident that his people would 
send him “into the park,” i.e., to the pres- 
idential residence in Dublin’s Phoenix 
Park and to the job that he himself had 
declared to be “above politics.” For 40 
years he had dominated the Irish scene, 
and for 21 of those he had headed the 
government. Though born in Manhattan 
—a fact that was to help him escape a 
British firing squad—he grew up in an 





Irish Times 
De VALERA AT Last DUBLIN RALLY 


The teetotalers drew more. 


Ireland ringing with Parnell’s cry: “No 
man has a right to fix a boundary to the 
march of a nation.” A soft-spoken teacher 
of math who later joined the Sinn Fein 
(We Ourselves), “Dev” is still credit- 
ed by legend with being the last rebel 
patriot to surrender during the Battle of 
Boland’s Mills in 1916, and with being 
one of only 13 scholars who understood 
Ejinstein’s theory of relativity. 

But a long time had passed since he 
was the martyr “Convict 95” who set the 
crowds to screaming, “Up Dev! Up the 
Republic!” For one thing, he had insist- 
ed on tying to the presidential election 
“the Issue’”—doing away with proportion- 
al representation, which, while giving mi- 
norities a voice in the Dail, tends to keep 
alive old animosities that should have long 
since become ancient history. “Get rid of 
the intrigous P.R.!” cried a member of 
Dev’s Fianna Fail (Party of Destiny). 
“De Valera and Fianna Fail want dictator- 
ship!” retorted the opposition Fine Gael 
(United Ireland) Party. But it was hard- 
ly the sort of issue to stir the hearts of 
a people who 40 years ago fought the 
“oppressor” and have never got over it. 


Broken Dream. “What difference does 
P.R. make?” says John Gibbon, a weath- 
ered County Mayo man whose wife runs 
the Quiet Man Fame café in the town of 
Cong, where John Ford shot some of his 
movie. Two of the Gibbons’ four sons are 
already in the U.S., and their daughter is 
planning to go soon. For all its progress 
since the old colonial days, Dev’s Ireland 
still watches 40,000 of its most energetic 
young people leave for other lands each 
year. The rest usually quit school at 14— 
and drop Gaelic as soon as they do. Dev’s 
dream was to make Gaelic the symbol of 
Irish culture. but he himself is now one 
of the few politicians to use it. The oth- 
ers, say the wags, may start their speeches 
“4 chairde {|{friends],” but then they 
hastily retreat to “the language of the 
accursed oppressors.” 

Unemployment still runs high, and old- 
age pensions—less than $4 a week—bare- 
ly keep a body alive. A prominent phy- 
sician recently reported that many old 
people in Dublin’s hospitals are dying of 
nothing more than malnutrition. But an 
even more insidious kind of malnutrition 
has invaded the body politic. Asks a Na- 
tional University student who has hopes 
of some day going into politics: “What's 
the hurry? The parties are still run by 
old men, or men who know that the past 
is past but are afraid to admit it. Even 
the young people get caught up in it. Do 
you know what the most popular movie 
in Dublin is? It’s Jimmy Cagney telling 
us how to be martyrs against the Black 
and Tans.” 

Hasty Heart. “Whenever I want to 
know what the Irish are thinking.” Old 
Dev once said, “I look into my own 
heart.” But last week his heart partly 
deceived him. He won the presidency by 
so much smaller a margin than expected 
(538,000 to MacEoin’s 417,000) that the 
opposition even began making noises for 
a general election to contest the succes- 
sion as Prime Minister of energetic Sean 
Lemass, 59, Dev’s No. 2 man, who has 
been largely responsible for the few eco- 
nomic advances Ireland has made of late. 

As for P.R., the voters decided to keep 
the old ways, despite the Long Fellow. 
And at Dev’s own big sentimental rally 
before the election, no more than 25,000 
Dubliners turned out to hear him, far 
fewer than the 100,000 who flooded into 
Croke Park the day before for a rally of 
the Total Abstinence Association—a 6o- 
year-old society that has covered the la- 
pels of Ireland with small Sacred Heart 
badges signifying the lifelong pledge, and 
has been largely responsible for reduc- 
ing the consumption of whisky among the 
Irish by 42,000 gallons a year. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Labor & the Bomb 


Though it was Labor Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee who got Britain into the 
atom-bomb business back in 1945, left- 
wing British Laborites—some of them 
reformed fellow travelers, some of them 
churchly pacifists—have long called for 
total British renunciation of nuclear weap- 
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is your hobby, there’s no earthly reason to pay more 


Nowadays, buying a high-priced car — or any 
priced car other than a Chevy —is down- 
right whimsical. For even the most ex- 
pensive makes have no fresher styling, no 
gentler ride, no more responsive perform- 
ance than you'll find in this new Chevrolet. 
And with these advantages Chevy combines 
those familiar virtues—economy and de- 
pendability — that have always been its stock 
in trade. 


Your dealer will be happy to have you sample these 
and other Chevrolet advantages: 


Slimline design—style that’s fresh, fine and fashionable. 
Roomier Body by Fisher—new in everything but its famous soundness. 
Magic-Mirror finish—shines without waxing for up to three years. 


windshield—and bigger windows—all of Safety Plate Glass. 
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New, big 








r brakes with better cooling for safer stopping. 
Hi-Thrift 6—up to 10% more miles per gallon at normal speeds. 
Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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ons. Last week, as party leaders began get- 
ting their policies set for the British gen- 
eral election expected possibly in October, 
Labor was being forced into an embarrass- 
ing re-examination of its nuclear con- 
science and stance. 

In the eyes of most British politicians, 
Labor or Tory, the value of Britain’s 
H-bomb is more diplomatic than military. 
“Tt makes the U.S. pay greater regard to 
our point of view,” Tory Prime Minister 
Harold Macmillan once frankly declared. 
And at a Labor Party conference in Brigh- 
ton two years ago, Aneurin Bevan, in flat 
repudiation of his previous views, emo- 
tionally argued that for Britain to give up 
its H-bomb would be to send British for- 
eign ministers “naked into the council 
chamber.” Bevan won the day in Socialist 
councils, proving himself “responsible” 
enough to be foreign minister if Labor 
came to power—but from that day he 
ceased to be the idol of Labor's left. 

Union Split. Three weeks ago left- 
wingers caught right-wingers napping at 
the annual convention of the General and 
Municipal Workers’ Union ( Britain’s third 
biggest ), and shoved through a resolution 
calling for an end to British production of 
nuclear weapons and, by implication, for 
a ban on the use of U.S.-made nuclear 
weapons from British territory. Worse 
yet. Britain’s biggest union, the 1,300,000- 
man Transport and General, seemed likely 
to follow suit. The unions are the core of 
Labor Party strength. 

Determined to head off a fight that 
would split the party wide open, Labor's 
leaders last week counterattacked. At a 
meeting of Labor M.P.s, Aneurin Bevan, 
inflamed by left-wing shouts of “Come 
off it, Nye.” made a table-pounding speech 
in which he echoed the opinion of most 
politically sophisticated Britons: if the 
Labor Party promises unilateral nuclear 
disarmament, it will suffer crushing defeat 
in the elections, lose the confidence of the 
British people for years to come. 

Unspoken Advantage. But to keep 
peace in the party, Labor Party Chieftain 
Hugh Gaitskell last week was showing 
lively interest in committing Labor to the 
“non-nuclear club” gambit—a declaration 
that a Labor government would renounce 
the British H-bomb provided all other 
nations that do not now possess the bomb 
would agree not to try to make one. Such 
prominent left-wingers as Bertrand Rus- 
sell and Michael Foot would give up the 
bomb even if no one else does. More prac- 
tically, Liberal Party Leader Jo Grimond 
thinks Britain should concentrate on con- 
ventional forces, relying on the U.S. for 
nuclear protection. 

The idea of the non-nuclear club is that 
Britain’s example might dissuade others, 
such as France’s De Gaulle, from building 
the H-bomb; and what if Nasser decided 
he wanted to make one too? Politically, 
the idea has a double advantage: it ex- 
presses distaste for nuclear warfare (and 
thereby appeals to Labor left-wingers), 
yet, since France, Red China and other 
ambitious powers seem to be in no mood 
to join such a club, it does not really com- 
mit Britain to abandonment of the bomb. 
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FRANCE 


The Traveling Salesman 

For the man who played so crucial a 
role in catapulting Charles de Gaulle to 
power, the post at first seemed rather 
an anticlimax. But from the moment he 
took it over in January, burly Jacques 
Soustelle, 47, has made the most of the 
Ministry of the Sahara. Last week, in the 
oasis town of Ouargla, he briskly inspect- 
ed a 20-acre terminal servicing the 25- 
ton trucks that haul pipe to the huge (500 
million tons) oil strike at Hassi Messaoud. 
He checked over plans for a 100-room, 
air-conditioned hotel, invested the new 
mayor with a tricolor sash. As he went 
through these ceremonies, he was not only 
the minister in charge of two new French 
départements (states) that together are 





three times the size of Texas. He was 
also the man most responsible for making 
France’s “Saharan dream” come true. “It 
is here in this desert region,” he told a 
crowd of Moslem patriarchs and young 
French technicians, “that the destiny of 
the French Republic will be settled.” 
United, We Prosper. The French gov- 
ernment and private investors are already 
pouring a million dollars a day into 
schools and roads, water prospecting, and 
most of all, the development of the des- 
ert’s proven oil and gas reserves. By 1964 
France hopes to be pumping 30 million 
tons of oil a year out of the Sahara— 
almost the exact amount needed for do- 
mestic consumption. But if France is sold 
on the Sahara, the Sahara is not entirely 
sold on France. Last week, as self-styled 
commis voyageur (traveling salesman) 
for the Sahara, Soustelle flew in his min- 
isterial plane straight into the scorched 
and craggy land of the Mozabites, the 
most sales-resistant people in the desert. 
Though only 30,000 strong (among a 
French Saharan population of 840,000), 
the Mozabites occupy a crucial area, so 
rich is it in oil, The descendants of a per- 
secuted splinter group of Moslems that 
took refuge in their present inaccessible 


home back in the Middle Ages, they do 
not allow their wives to unveil even for 
the dentist. But they have been shrewd in 
jumping aboard the oil bandwagon, and 
French officials estimate that there are 
already at least a score of franc billion- 
aires among the Mozabites. “France never 
has and never will tamper with your faith 
and customs,” Soustelle told the bearded 
oldsters. And to a group of young oil 
truckers he said: “But now I bring you 
a message from De Gaulle. That message 
is that, united in our effort for peace and 
prosperity, we will have them both and 
more. If we are wise enough to work 
together, we cannot fail.” 

. We Will Never Leave. For four 18- 
hour days, at walled village after village, 
he went through the same routine—the 
greeting of the pipers, the investiture of 
new mayors and councilmen, the decorat- 
ing of soldiers and civilians with every- 
thing from the Médaille Militaire to the 
Sanitation Cross with Palms. But wher- 
ever he was—the marketplaces, at a feast 
of whole roast sheep, or in private audi- 
ence—he knew that those to whom he 
spoke may well have served with the Al- 
gerian rebels. 

The rebels, said Soustelle, “are only 
misleaders. The war they want to involve 
you in is without aim or end. They aban- 
don you always; France will never leave.” 


Curb That Taxi Driver 


Since the Battle of the Marne in 1914, 
when 600 Paris taxi drivers transported 
a French division to the battlefront to 
their own undying self-esteem,* a ride 
in a Paris taxi has been like playing auto- 
mobile roulette with an impudent fallen 
archangel. Using their own countdowns, 
the taxi drivers scoot across intersections 
in advance of green lights, take Paris’ 
wide, sweeping boulevards as private race- 
ways for their rickety infernal machines, 
and command an astonishing virtuosity 
of verbal abuse, from the drill sergeant’s 
expletive-staccato to the sarcastic Vol- 
tairian blow-dart aimed at the fat pedes- 
trian who slows their way: “Are you sure 
that everything's safely across now?” 

Against all this the Paris taxi traveler is 
relatively helpless. He had better not 
even withhold his tip, for the 14,000 Paris 
cab drivers can be mysteriously one when 
their interests are threatened; after some 
clients from world-famed Maxim's proved 
stingy tippers, cabbies boycotted the 
place for a week. And in 1951, in protest 
against a police demand that they take 
physical examinations, they threatened to 
obey every traffic law to the letter— 
which would, they vowed, produce the 
greatest traffic jam Paris had ever seen. 

This week Paris Police Prefect Maurice 
Papon promulgated several dozen decrees 
designed to curb the cabbies and give the 
rider a break, Among them, taxi drivers 
are enjoined against: “Rudeness, obscene 
language or brutality of any kind, par- 


* Characteristically passing and repassing one 
another until the troops arrived in such mixed- 
up order that the reinforcement was delayed 
several hours while soldiers found their units. 
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ticularly toward passengers”; accepting 
fares who are being pursued by the police 
or by “a popular hue and cry”; charging 
increased fares for letting passengers lis- 
ten to the cab radio; taking roundabout 
wa and (with deft Gallic hairsplitting ) 
“soliciting tips in any fashion, though 
they are entitled to accept them.” The 
new orders also ban cab drivers with one 
arm and those deaf, nearly blind or 
with serious nervous disorders—obviously 
aimed at eliminating the familiar Paris 
octogenarian cab driver, as palsied, liver- 
ish and dangerous as his ancient vehicle. 


YEMEN 
Junior on the Spot 


There are no rules of hereditary succes- 
sion to the feudal throne of the Imam of 
Yemen, and the reigning Sword of Islam 
wields it only so long as he can keep his 
enemies at bay. The enemies are many, 
the proliferation of pretenders spawned 
by his multi-wived Moslem relatives. But 
on his side the Imam has absolute powers: 
Macbeth’s castle and the Borgia palaces 
were holiday resorts compared with pres- 
ent-day Yemen, where ten of the current 
Imam’s brothers and most of his dozen 
sons have died violently in family infight- 
ing and palace intrigues. 

Much of the latest bloodletting results 
from the aging Imam’s efforts to make 
sure that his favorite son, Seif el Islam el 
Badr, gets the Imamate when the old man 
dies. Crown Prince Badr is a nice young 
man, introduced by Egypt’s Nasser to 
anti-imperialist slogans and Russian tech- 
nicians, but thus far Badr has displayed 
none of the bloodthirsty toughness re- 
quired to seize and keep the Imamate. 
Three months ago, suffering from arthri- 
tis, rheumatism and heart trouble, the 
Imam traipsed off to Italy for a rest cure, 
traveling light with only one wife and one 
concubine (the other women in the en- 
tourage, explained an aide, are not his). 
The old man left Badr in charge in Yem- 
en, and everyone expected trouble. Sure 
enough, trouble came. 

No Pay. Recognizing that he may not 
be his father’s child of terror, and re- 
sponding to genuine pressure from the 
Yemeni population for an end to feudal 
tyranny, Prince Badr at once set about 
winning the Imamate in an unheard-of 
way: enlisting popular support. He began 
unprecedented weekly talks to the wor- 
shipers in ‘Taiz’s ancient Muacaffariya 
mosque, paid a surprise visit to an army 
barracks and ordered a 25% pay raise and 
free medical care for all soldiers, But be- 
fore Badr could say “Reform,” disgruntled 
troops mutinied in Sana, declaring that 
the local governor had pocketed the pay- 
roll. In a surprising show of initiative, 
Badr rushed to Sana, fired the governor, 
the army commander and the police chief 
and executed nine officers. 

Hopeful that this flex of sinews would 
be enough, Badr invited Yemen’s more 
than 50,000 “expatriate brothers” scat- 
tered across the Middle East to come 
home and “participate by using their cap- 
ital where it is needed.’ He also appointed 
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PRINCE BaApR 
Macbeth in the desert. 
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an eight-man representative council of 
regional leaders to advise him. But Yem- 
en's troubles had just begun. 

No Encores. Fortnight ago in Taiz, a 
local judge dissolved the marriage of a 
soldier on complaint of his wife. The 
soldier was so angry that afterward he ran 
after the judge's car. Flustered, the judge 
ran him down. The dead soldier's com- 
rades chased the judge to his home and 
began shooting it up. Surrendering to save 
his family, the judge was killed on the 
spot, and then, in that favorite democrat- 





Hossan Diab 
THE Imam oF YEMEN 


The rest cure in Rome. 


ic ritual in the Middle East, his body was 
dragged through the streets. In the ex- 
citement. civil control collapsed and the 
army last week took over Taiz, Yemen’s 
second capital, and for good measure 
seized Hodeida, the main Red Sea port, 
as well. 

Cautious about pressing his luck with a 
second show of bravado, Prince Badr at 
week’s end was uneasily sitting tight in 
Sana waiting to see what would happen. 
Off in Rome, his disease-ridden father the 
Imam seemed unperturbed by reports of 
his chosen successor’s difficulties, and in- 
dicated that it was good for Badr to get a 
little practical experience. 


IRAQ 
A Few Setbacks 


The Communists are doing fine in Iraq 
—but they have not got it all yet. Con- 
trolling the press and the trade unions, 
muscling into the farm organizations, they 
try ceaselessly to put the heat on the re- 
gime’s army strongman, Premier Karim 
Kassem. But the elusive Kassem some- 
times gets away from them, too. 

Heedless of Communist demands that 
still more “reactionaries” be thrown into 
already crowded jails, Kassem chose the 
eve of the Moslem Id al-Adha holiday to 
give amnesty to hundreds of political 
exiles and prisoners arrested after last 
year’s revolt. “This will provide an oppor- 
tunity for all citizens to live in an atmos- 
phere free from feuds and grudges,” de- 
clared Kassem. 

Sputtering with rage, Baghdad's well- 
heeled Communist newspaper, /ttihad al- 
Shaab (Unity of the People), for the first 
time openly criticized Kassem himself: 
“The release of these persons adds to the 
dangers threatening the republic. The am- 
nesty decision does not respond to the 
urgent necessities dictated by the interests 
of the masses.” But the deed was done. 

There were other Communist setbacks 
too. An army unit now guards the studios 
of Radio Baghdad; when Communists 
tried to organize a “local policing commit- 
tee” to monitor radio broadcasts, the army 
commander broke up the meeting. In 
the countryside, Communists tried to 
take over Kassem’s land-reform scheme 
through the recently formed National 
Federation of Peasants’ Associations. Fifty 
farmers decided to take their complaints 
to the Premier himself, marched into 
Baghdad carrying a large portrait of Kas- 
sem and a long list of anti-Communist 
complaints, including the fact that the 
Communist president of the National Fed- 
eration of Peasants’ Associations is not 
even a farmer but a former hospital work- 
er. But on the way to Kassem’s office, a 
mob of Communist toughs shouting “Na- 
tional front’ attacked them with clubs 
and fists. Bruised and angry, they finally 
got in to see Kassem, but only after 
squads of soldiers broke up the brawl. 

Through it all, Kassem continues to let 
himself be used as a propaganda front 
man at Communist rallies. Kassem seems 
to believe everything the Reds have to say 
about the iniquities of the West. Still, he 
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Home Safe!...with MONY to cover the mortgage 


If you’re like most of us, there’s only 
one way you can guarantee money 
for your mortgage . . . so that your 
family could keep the home they 
love, even if you weren’t around. 

How? Through life insurance. But 
isn’t that quite costly? Not when 
you have a MONY Mortgage Pro- 
tection Policy. 

For example: Let’s suppose you’re 
30 years old, and have a $15,000 6% 


Mura 6- New VYor« 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N.Y Ty 
Soles and service offices located throughout the United Stotes and in Canada : 


For Life, Accident & Sickness, Group Insurance, Pension Plans, MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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mortgage requiring monthly pay- 
ments for 20 years. A MONY Mort- 
gage Protection Policy—to cover 
the outstanding principal—comes to 
considerably less than $2 per week. 

Like to know more about it? Like 
to see how easy it is—and how in- 
expensive—to guarantee your family 
a home instead of an unpaid mort- 
gage? Simply send for your free 
copy of MONY’s informative new 
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booklet, ““Your House ForeEvVER... 
oR FORECLOSED ?”’. 

Do it now . . . while you’re think- 
ing about it. 
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Rep Mos SToninc A CATHOLIC SCHOOL IN KERALA 
With an assist from that good man, Nehru. 


quietly rejects their more obvious efforts 
to gain more control in Iraq. To groups 
of soldiers last week, the general repeated 
his credo: “I shall never belong to any 
party. I advise you not to allow any spe- 
cific party to penetrate your ranks.” 


INDIA 


About-Face in Kerala 

“Resign! Resign!” the pickets had de- 
manded of the Communist government of 
Kerala, India’s only Red-ruled state. Ke- 
rala‘s Communist Chief Minister, E.M.S. 
Namboodiripad, refused even to consider 
the demands from local Socialist, Moslem 
and Congress Party groups. Equally im- 
placably, he continued to enforce a law 
tightening his government's control of pri- 
vate schools—a measure that had driven 
Kerala’s numerous Roman Catholics and 
Hindu Nairs to league against him. In the 
first eight days of Gandhi-style, “nonvio- 
lent” demonstrations against the Reds, 
Namboodiripad’s police three times fired 
into crowds, killed twelve people. By late 
last week, nearly 3,000 demonstrators, 
peacefully submitting to arrest, jammed 
Kerala's jails. But in the end it was not 
Namboodiripad who gave way but his 
opposition, which had second thoughts. 

The high command of India’s govern- 
ing Congress Party, after first declaring 
the agitation against the Reds justified, 
last week accused its own supporters of 
responsibility for the violence in Kerala. 
Namboodiripad had been begging for 
“that good man,” Prime Minister Jawa- 
harlal Nehru, to visit Kerala to see that 
nonviolence kept from getting more vio- 
lent. Nehru accepted last week, and the 
result was bound to help Namboodiripad. 

The shock of un-Gandhian bloodshed in 
Kerala made Congress leaders reverse 
themselves. The first reason was moral: 
the realization that to oust a legally in- 
stalled government by mass defiance 
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would set a bad precedent for Indian 
democracy. One of India’s most respected 
leaders, former Governor General C. Raja- 
gopalachari, 80, declared that the meth- 
ods Gandhi used against the British were 
not justified “when there is a remedy open 
according to law.’ The second reason for 
the about-face was practical. What had 
really shaken the Congress Party’s nerve 
was a Communist threat that, unless the 
Kerala campaign was called off. well- 
disciplined Red mobs would launch simi- 
lar assaults against Congress governments 
in India’s other 13 states. 


TIBET 


His Determined Holiness 

For nearly three months since he first 
crossed over into India after his escape 
from the Chinese invaders, he had kept 
silent—but it was not for the want of 
anything to say. Last week, in the Hi- 
malayan foothills, Tibet's fugitive young 
(24) Dalai Lama finally summoned his 
first press conference. 

The eyes were serene, the lips often 
smiling, but the words were blunt. “The 
glorious achievements of Chinese rule in 
Tibet.” he said, were aimed at nothing 
less than “the extinction of the Tibetan 
race.” In 1951 he had signed an agreement 
with Peking, but only to save his own 
people and only “at the point of bayonet.” 
Even the official Tibetan seal affixed to 
the agreement was a forgery. and is still 
in Communist hands. 

Since 1956, he said, more than 65,000 
of his people had died fighting the Chi- 
nese. The Reds were not only trying to 
settle 5,000,000 Chinese in Tibet, nearly 
double the native population; they were 
even trying to declare “the Lord Buddha 
a reactionary element.” Today, said the 
Dalai Lama, there are only three classes 
of Tibetans: those deported, those in pris- 
on, and those doing forced labor. 





The Dalai Lama had no intention of 
“leaving the nation’s valiant defenders 
unaided Wherever I am with my 
ministers, the people of Tibet will recog- 
nize in us the government of Tibet.” He 
would carry his cause to all parts of the 
world, until Tibet gets back the freedom 
it enjoyed before the agreement of 1951. 
Though studiously polite about his host, 
the Dalai Lama gently hinted that he was 
getting a bit impatient with Prime Min- 
ister Nehru’s obsession with getting along 
with Peking no matter what. “I hope,” 
said he, “that the government of India 
will give our cause the same support, if 
not more, as it has given to small coun- 
tries like Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia.” 
As for a meeting between Nehru and Red 
Chinese Premier Chou En-lai on Tibet, 
that might be useful—‘provided the ac- 
tual events in Tibet are considered in true 
perspective.” 


SINGAPORE 
Chophouse Chopin 


In the three weeks since he took over as 
Singapore’s first Prime Minister after 140 
years of British colonial rule, slim Lee 
Kuan Yew has not yet justified all the 
fears of what his leftish People’s Action 
Party might do to capitalism. But as a 
determined anti-imperialist, Cantabrigian 
Lee went to work right away on what he 
thought were imperialism’s decadent gifts 
to Asia. Cracking down on Singapore s 
boisterous seamy side, Lee banned juke- 
boxes, closed down some 1,200 pinball 
machines, and ordered the Singapore ra- 
dio to stop broadcasting rock ’n’ roll. Lat- 
er he ruled that the jukeboxes could stay 
if they stuck to the classics—Beethoven 
and Chopin, for example. Meanwhile, po- 
lice cleared the newsstands of pornog- 
raphy, padlocked eight girlie-magazine 
publishers and swooped through bars, 
sending B-girls home. Mapping a massive 
assault on Singapore's notorious gangster- 
ism, police debated issuing identification 
cards to Singapore's 7,000 known hoods 
and pimps. The immediate, unexpected 
result; for the first time in memory, a full 
week went by without a kidnaping, extor- 
tion or gangland rumble reported. 


PAKISTAN 
Moving Inland 


The bulk of our population in villages 
as well as towns gets the creeps when 
there is any mention of the politicians 
coming back into power again. 

—General Ayub Khan 





Aiter eight months of cleaning out the 
political stables, the military government 
of General Mohammed Ayub Khan was 
ready to make future plans. 

The first was to promise elections this 
year of village panchayats (councils) to 
take over local police, judicial and admin- 
istrative duties. Once the panchayats are 
functioning, work will begin on a new 
constitution. By starting at the bottom, 
Sandhurst-trained Strongman Khan hopes 
to build democracy slowly, from the bot- 
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Awhole new SIMCA series! 
Chrysler Corporation Chrysler now brings the classic elegance of Paris to the economy car 


field. High fashion never cost less. And these are trae SIMCA cars. Plenty 
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of room, incredible economy, and every extra in the book as standard equip- 


announces the latest ment: reclining seats, windshield washers, 1-speed transmission, defroster, 

heater, and complete instrumentation. Visit your dealer soon and see the 

o4e ° new SIMCAs. The luxurious 4-door Elysee sedans, and the chic 2-door 
addition to the SIMCA line Grand Large hardtops. All the other sedans, wagons, and sports models 


(including those illustrated below) will continue to be available, of course. 


THE SIMCA VEDETTE THE SIMCA ARIANE THE SIMCA DELUXE THE SIMCA OCEANE 


Lavishly appointed, 6-passenger room 6-passenger comfort. Your choice of a The lowest-priced SIMCA of all. Max An elegant sports convertible. Pari 
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In the electric power business, 


the big, switch is to aluminum 


“Today the electric industry is growing by leaps and 
bounds . . . spending 5 billion dollars a year in new 
construction . .. getting ready to furnish the U.S. with 
the 3 trillion kilowatt hours we'll be using by 1979, 
That's almost 5 times the amount of power we use 
today.”—Electrical World. 

Hand in hand with this enormous growth, our need 
for aluminum will grow. More and more. the power 
companies are turning to aluminum, not only for con- 
ductors, but for hardware, structural components—even 
complete sub-stations. Continuing research and devel- 
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opment by Aluminium Limited in aluminum cable, 
anodized wire, connectors and alloys, will lead to even 
wider applications, 

To the businessmen who make these parts and prod- 
ucts, a dependable source of aluminum will become 
increasingly important. 

In neighboring Canada, Aluminium Limited has har- 
nessed water power resources to create the vast amounts 
of electricity needed to make high-quality aluminum 
ingot. Many U.S. businessmen rely on this ingot to 
assure them a continuing supply of metal essential to 
their operations today . . . and to help fill the greatly 
increasing demand for aluminum that’s soon to come. 


Aluminium 
Limited 


In the U.S.: Aluminium Limited Sales, Inc., 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, 








tom up, so as to avoid reinstating the 
corrupt old top. 

His second plan was more radical: to 
move Pakistan’s capital from hot, humid, 
and filthy Karachi to a cool, high (eleva- 
tion: 5.264 ft.) valley surrounded by a 
crescent of hills on the Potwar plateau 
some 700 miles to the north. Uncomfort- 
ably sitting on the steaming Arabian Sea 
with only parched desert behind it, Kara- 
chi since 1947 has mushroomed in pop- 
ulation from 350,000 to an overcrowded 
2,000,000, Government offices are spotted 
awkwardly in rented space across the 
sprawling city; water supply is at best un- 
certain over 60 miles of sand; and in the 
ill-favored climate, several hundred thou- 
sand residents of Karachi have tuberculo- 
sis. Only two foreign powers have invested 
in permanent embassies in Karachi: India 
and the U.S. (which is building a million- 
dollar, four-story embassy ). 

To the military government, one incen- 
tive in moving is to get away from the 
business lobbies and commercial interests 
that tempted the old regimes, and from 
the street mobs that they were able to hire 
for slogan-shouting marches on the legis- 
lature. The new inland capital, roo miles 
east of the Khyber Pass, will also be a 
scant 35 miles from Rawalpindi—head- 
quarters of the Pakistan army. 


JAPAN 
High-Low | 

In the two decades before Pearl Harbor, 
when the population of Japan was growing 
by almost 1,000,000 every year, warlords 
used population pressure as an excuse to 
conquer or dominate foreign lands. But 
World War II defeat brought more than 
one remarkable change. Last week, after 
six years of study, the government's Pop- 
ulation Research Institute announced that 
Japan's birthrate has been cut in half, 
and is now one of the world’s lowest. 
In 1932 the average family boasted 5.8 
children; today it has under three. 

Last week the high priestess of planned 
parenthood, Margaret Sanger herself, was 
in Tokyo seeing the Prime Minister. But 
though pleased that “in no nation in the 
world has the birth rate been cut so 
drastically in such a short time,” she was 
distressed by the fact that few parents 
used contraceptives, instead relied on 
abortions, which are now legal and 
cost $2.78 if the mother can show that 
otherwise her health might be harmed, 
or that “unbearable” economic hard- 
ship might result. Margaret Sanger argued 
that too frequent abortions are also in- 
jurious to health, and Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi agreed. In the past year 
alone, there have been 1,500,000 abor- 
tions in Japan. 


CONGO REPUBLIC 


Arranged Victory 

After short, chubby Abbé Fulbert You- 
lou maneuvered his way into power as 
the new Congo Republic's first Premier 
last November, he felt in no position to 
test his strength in a popular vote. His 
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Potice BREAKING Up Riot 1n DursBan’s Cato MANOR 
For a popskull brew, a good deal of head-cracking. 


archrival, Jacques Opangault, who barely 
missed getting the job himself, persistent- 
ly demanded general elections, but Pre- 
mier Youlou refused, using his meager 
majority of one vote in the Legislative 
Assembly to proclaim himself in control 
until 1962. The political squabble touched 
off bloody rioting that in February left 
more than too dead in Brazzaville’s na- 
tive quarters. 

Youlou, finally consenting to an elec- 
tion, then set out to win it. With a nice 
piece of gerrymandering, he increased the 
size of the Legislative Assembly from 45 
to 61 seats, and saw to it that most of the 
new constituencies were located in the 
south, where Youlou supporters are con- 
centrated. As further insurance, Opposi- 
tion Leader Opangault was kept in jail, 
accused of provoking the February riots. 
Last week, to almost no one’s surprise, 
Youlou won massively, gained a majority 
of 41 in the new Assembly. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Revolt of the Queens 

When the wind is still, a strange and 
pungent odor rises over the pleasant re- 
sort city of Durban on the Indian Ocean. 
It comes usually from the tin-shanty slum 
of Cato Manor to the west, where, ever 
since the Union government forbade 
blacks to drink anything alcoholic other 
than the watery government beer served 
in municipal bars, Zulu women have been 
brewing a crude moonshine of their own. 
A high-power popskull made of methylat- 
ed spirits, carbide, potato peels or just 
about anything else that will ferment, this 
local version of skokiaan (called gavine) 
is often the only source of income for 
the “Shebeen Queens” who make it. Last 
week, when the Durban city council start- 
ed transferring the people of Cato Manor 
to a new apartheid village farther away 
from town, the police moved in to smash 


the stills before the women could take 
them along. 

Obviously, reasoned the Queens, the 
government was really trying to eliminate 
competition against government beer. De- 
termined to protect their pin money, 300 
women, some with babies on their backs 
and all armed with sticks or pick handles, 
stormed the Cato Manor beer hall. They 
snatched glasses out of the men’s hands, 
smashed barrels, poured hundreds of gal- 
lons of government beer on the ground. 
When the police arrived, they set after 
the cops with sticks and stones. 

The riots quickly spread to the Asian 
quarter in Victoria Street. There, less than 
a mile from the $60 million beach front 
reserved for the whites, 800 women be- 
sieged another beer hall, while at Cato 
Manor the mob of rioters swelled to more 
than 3,000. When men were seen joining 
the women, the police decided to open up 
with their Sten guns. Four Africans fell 
dead; 24 more were injured badly enough 
to be taken to the hospital. 

That night, flames soared above over- 
turned buses, clinics, community centers, 
shops and a library. Even an African 
nursery school lay in ruins, identifiable 
the next morning only by the charred re- 
mains of a child’s kiddy car. A burning 
truck hurtled off a road and crushed a 
passer-by to death. Around one ruined 
clinic, sad-faced mothers squatted in be- 
wilderment, not knowing what to do 
about the sick and hungry babies strapped 
to their backs. 

After three days, the guns and fire hoses 
of 500 policemen finally brought peace to 
Durban. But just to make sure, the Un- 
ion’s Minister of Justice sent around three 
armored cars. In Cape Town, an M.P. 
rose to warn the government of South 
Africa about the dangers of tolerating 
such “rabbit warrens” as Cato Manor, 
where “23,000 Africans live under the 
most sordid conditions.” 
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Chain Store Scion Huntington (A. & P.) 
Hartford, 48, quietly mimeographed word 
that he has acquired the bulk of a coral 
isle in the Bahamas, just off the city of 
Nassau. On Philanthropist Hartford's pro- 
gram: to develop the place as a vaca- 
tion paradise for “people of quality from 
all walks of life. There will be no auto- 
mobiles. no roulette wheels, no honky- 
tonks.” What “Hunty” Hartford wanted 
most to create Was “an atmosphere of 
cultural enjoyment.” It seemed a pity 
that his latest good work will be located 
on grounds that some may shun for es- 
thetic reasons: good old Hog Island. 

The longtime (1932-57) chairman of 
the U.S. Communist Party, William Z. 
Foster, now 78 and so ill that he has 
never been tried on his 1948 indictments 
for conspiracy, asked a Manhattan court 
to lift the raps on him or let him go to the 
Soviet Union anyway. His reason: medical 
treatment costs too much in the U.S. 

Finished with his acting debut as the 
judge in the film version of the bestselling 
Anatomy of a Murder, courtly old (68) 
Boston Barrister Joseph Welch good- 
naturedly allowed: “They lied to me. 
They told me when I became an actor 
that it would be fun and easy. Fun it was. 
Easy it was not. The only way I could 
be persuaded to go back into films would 
be if someone wrote a part that would fit 
me as well as this.” 

Cinemactress Kim Novak winged back 
to the U.S. from a 30-day conquest of 
Europe. where her name was linked with 
enough swains to make a chain. On 
the honors list: Cinemactor Cary Grant 


_— 


Kira Novak Back Home 
She caught a buss in Paris. 
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(“We speak the same language”), Cine- 
mactor Anthony Quinn (whose wife 
Katherine was not amused by a report 
that he bussed Kim feelingly in a Paris 
marketplace). 

After 59 years, eleven Broadway musi- 
cals and 31 movies, twinkle-toed Hoofer 
Fred Astaire published his highly infor- 
mal, do-it-yourself autobiography titled 
(on Noel Coward's suggestion) Steps in 
Time (Uarper: $4.95). More a theatrical 
log than a self-portrait. the book brings 
Astaire from his Omaha boyhood (papa 
was a brewer of Austrian descent) to the 
pinnacle of popular dancing, a position he 
has enjoyed for half his life. Astaire fans 





Bob Landry—Lire 
Hoorer Astatre (1945) 
"Why isn't he falling apart?" 


will be elated to hear that the end of his 
career is nowhere in sight. Writes the 
mellowing top-hatter What is this age 
bit that goes on about actors and athletes 
anyway? ... For some years I've been 
looking for the quitting signal . .. the 
time when the years would simply show 
too much, even if they photographed me 
through three lace curtains . . . It’s nice 
to hear, ‘How does the old boy do it . 
why isn’t he falling apart?’ And all that 
jazz . . . In fact, I feel a lot better than 
when I was belting around at eighteen.” 
Her beauty crisply framed in a black 
veil, Monaco’s Princess Grace, accom- 
panied by Prince Rainier III], made her 
second Vatican visit since the royal wed- 
ding. The couple were received in a 35- 
minute’ state audience by jovial Pope 


John XXIII, who praised them as good 
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PRINCESS GRACE AT THE VATICAN 
She was advised to be good. 


Roman Catholies, exhorted them to set 
a Christian example for their subjects in 
the gambling mecca. 

Ever since he saw the Broadway hit, 
Sunrise at Campobello, New Brunswick's 
able Tory Premier Hugh John Flemming 
has thought hard about the New Bruns- 
wick island where Franklin D. Roosevelt 
spent so many summers. Last week Flem- 
ming told of a project that he recently 
proposed to his good neighbor next door, 
Maine’s Democratic Governor Clinton 
A. Clauson: Why not restore F.D.R.’s 
old summer haunt, now in slight disrepair, 
and open it to the public as an interna- 
tional shrine, jointly maintained by Maine 
and New Brunswick? Clauson’s response 
was favorable: “I'm in perfect sympathy 
with the suggestion.” 

In dead of night, vandals sneaked into 
a Bridgeport, Conn. cemetery, made off 
with a marble statue of “General” Tom 
Thumb (1838-83). whom P. T. Barnum 
glorified as the most exhibited midget of 
all time. Swiping the grave marker was 
quite a feat: the stone Thumb stood atop 
a 30-ft. pedestal, weighs roo Ibs. 

Multi-octaved Peruvian Songbird Yma 
Sumac, happy as a lark, checked into Rio 
de Janeiro’s Copacabana Palace Hotel, 
registered in the same suite as her man- 
ager, ex-Husband Moises Vivanco, who 
was divorced by her after he admitted 
that he was the papa of Yma’'s secretary's 
twin girls. Diva Sumac’s current Latin 
American tour will take her soon to Bra- 
zil’s brave new, jungle-fringed capital of 
Brasilia. There, announced Yma, she will 
remarry Vivanco, just as if nothing had 
ever happened. Planting a soulful kiss on 
Vivanco’s lips. Yma broke it off to trill 
(in a range that extends from shrill so- 
prano to throaty baritone): “We cannot 
live apart. There’s nothing like love!” 
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He’s hot! He’s thirsty! 


and he walks 54 miles a year to and from the water cooler 


Of course, you want to boost morale and 

h ri ———~ 5 efficiency with plenty of cool, refreshing 

4 cae drinking water. But you want to keep costs 
down, too, in every possible way. 
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FREE, 18-Page Book Tells How You 
Can Save Thousands of Dollars 


Oasis has published an 18-page, illustrated 
book every employer should have. 

It tells how lost time can be reduced to 
save thousands of dollars a year. 

It tells how to be sure of plenty of cool 
water on the hot days when there's a run 
on the water cooler. There’s an application 
chart which enables you to tell at a glance, 
the model Oasis Water Cooler that will meet 
your needs. 

And more than that, this book illustrates 
the new Oasis with its super efficient Pre- 
Cooler and Capacity Booster which actually 
doubles the amount of available cold water 
at no increase in cost. 

But, get all the facts—get your copy of 
this new book. Mail the coupon, now, 





Pressure model with 
refrigerated com- 
partment. 14 other 
pressure and bottle 
type models. 
Cabinet color-toned 
in Desert Dawn, 





THE EBCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. 9-L, Columbus 13, Ohio 

Rush me your FREE 18-page book, “Something 
new has been added to Water Coolers.” 
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Fair Play 


With imperturbable mien, Soviet Am- 
bassador Mikhail A. Menshikov last week 
told Washington newsmen that he hoped 
the American press would treat Russia's 
national exhibition in the New York Coli- 
seum this summer with “a spirit of mutual 
understanding and cooperation.” While 
the ambassador was making his pitch for 
fair play—which he would have got from 
the bulk of U.S. journalists without ask- 
ing—the Soviet press was whipping up its 
severest attack since the Stalin era on life 
in the U.S. The new campaign was obvi- 





cut) of the tattered family and the shack 


of a striking Kentucky coal miner to il-- 


lustrate its claim that millions of children 
in capitalist countries suffer from poverty. 
From such isolated instances, it is no trick 
for the Soviet press to jump to the sweep- 
ing generalization and, if necessary, to the 
outright lie (“While hungry American 
children look. for a slice of stale bread. 
the stores are crammed with food which 
is left to go bad”). 

"Generation of Murderers." Occasion- 
ally, the Soviet anti-American campaign 
slips to patent idiocy. A 65-page pamphlet 
entitled “Their Morality” carries the pub- 
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“PRAvpA’s” AMERICAN HoME 
In the U.S., depravity, degeneration and despair. 


ously the Soviet welcome to the six-week, 
$5,000,000 American National Exhibition 
that will open in Moscow on July 2s. 
“Hungry Children." Painting their pic- 
ture of American depravity, degeneration 
and despair, Soviet journalists used the 
propagandist’s familiar technique of the 
half-truth and the fact wrested out of 
context. One recent article cited the high 
cost of U.S. medical care. but made no 
mention of compensating health insurance 
programs. The author also deplored the 
high tuition at Harvard, said nothing 
about tuition-free state and municipal 
schools, left the impression that only the 
children of the rich can go to college. 
Prime target of the campaign is U.S. 
unemployment, which Pravda claims is so 
severe that American streets are “typical- 
ly” clogged with people queued up for 
charity because their unemployment com- 
pensation has run out. Wrote one Russian 
professor about an encounter in the heart 
of Manhattan. “I can almost see standing 
in front of me now a man of 35, unshav- 
en, in a soiled, rumpled raincoat, hunched 
over, and in a whisper asking for only a 
cigarette.” Pravda this month gleefully 
printed an Associated Press picture (see 
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lisher’s contention that it portrays “bour- 
geois morality in its true likeness,” then 
opens with prize exhibit No. 1: Denver's 
Jack Graham, who sought his mother's 
insurance in 1955 by filling her luggage 
with dynamite, killed her and 43 other 
plane passengers. Graham was executed 
for the crime—a fact omitted in the ac- 
count. To show that bourgeois morality 
prepares for war, the pamphlet falsely 
quotes U.S. Draft Boss Lewis Hershey: 
“We need a generation of murderers.” 

The purpose behind the coordinated at- 
tacks on the U.S. by the Soviet press is 
clear: it is an effort to cut the U.S. expo- 
sition down to U.S.S.R. size before it 
opens and to give Russians the impression 
that it is sheer propaganda with no rela- 
tion to reality. 


Jealousy 

“We are free to state our opinions in 
any way we like,” said Justice Cyril 
Salmon, “‘diffidently, decorously, politely 
and discreetly, or pungently, provocative- 
ly, rudely and even brutally. We may not 
tell a defamatory lie about anyone.” With 
that charge, the jury in a London court 
last week retired to consider the libel 





suit of Pianist Wladziu Valentino Libe- 
race against the London Daily Mirror and 
its columnist “Cassandra,” William Con- 
nor (Time, June 22). Three hours and 22 
minutes later, the jurors were back with 
their verdict, eleven of them wearing the 
traditional stolid stare. But the twelfth 
—Mrs. Jean Friend, a grey-haired, 49- 
year-old widow—could not keep the deli- 
cious secret. She winked at Liberace. All 
over the courtroom the middle-aged 
motherly doves twittered: “He’s won!” 

Indeed he had. The jury found that 
the choleric Cassandra had libeled Libe- 
race in a September 1956 column strongly 
implying that the pianist was homosexual 
(“the pinnacle of Masculine, Feminine 
and Neuter”). It awarded damages of 
£8,000 ($22,400) against Connor and the 
Mirror. Both filed notice of appeal. 

“A real smasher,” cooed unabashed Ju- 
ror Friend on the front pages of the Lon- 
don press. “I was tremendously thrilled 
with our verdict. I was bubbling over 
with it.” Then she called Liberace’s room 
at the Savoy. But the pianist had left to 
play before a packed house at the Chis- 
wick Empire. When a woman there shout- 
ed: “Let's have one for Mr. Connor!”, 
Liberace turned to the keyboard and rip- 
pled out Jealousy. 


Taking Out the Splinters 


The tubby little man in the front row 
was so short that his primly polished 
brown shoes barely touched the floor. 
Eyes blinking behind rimless glasses, he 
strained last week to catch every word at 
the Senate Communications Subcommit- 
tee hearing. There was much at stake for 
Homer A. Tomlinson, 66, the general 
overseer of the Church of God sect and 
self-proclaimed king of the world. He 
intends to run for President of the U.S. 
again in 1960 (his big white Panama 
campaign hat was at his side), and the 
subcommittee was struggling to find a 
way to keep Homer and other splinter 
candidates from claiming—and getting— 
as much time on newscasts as Republican 
and Democratic candidates. 

The startling new problem of keeping 
far-out candidates like Homer out of 
newscasts arose because of the Feder- 
al Communications Commission’s overly 
cautious interpretation of the Communi- 
cations Act, which declares that any sta- 
tion that lets any legally qualified candi- 
date use its air time must give equal 
opportunities to competing candidates. 
Until last February, this provision was 
interpreted to cover political campaign- 
ing. Then a perennial also-ran in Chicago 
named Lar Daly (Tre, March 30) claimed 
that it also governed straight newscasts, 
charged that WBBM-TV had violated 
the act by not giving him equal time 
after showing film clips on a newscast 
of two of his opponents, including Mayor 
Richard J. Daley. Rereading the law, 
the FCC agreed with Lar Daly, 4-3, and 
last week, after the networks had pleaded 
for a reconsideration, the FCC stubbornly 
reaflirmed its opinion. 

To President Eisenhower the ruling was 
still “ridiculous.” But the FCC lamely 
argued that the letter of the law left no 
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Itis good to know that when you buy Booth’s High & Dry Gin in 
the United Stites you are getting gin made according to the same 
formula as the Booth’s High & Dry purveyed in Britain. It is the 
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In 1918, one man with 12 touring cars had an idea. He thought there were a number of 
people around who might at one time or another have a need to Rent a car. There were a 
number of them around, all right. And that number has grown, until today there are millions 
of them around the world. People at home and people traveling. People on business. People 
having fun. All kinds of people who have gotten into the habit of renting cars for all kinds 
of reasons. So, we don't call it a new “idea” any more. Not with nearly 25.000 new Chevrolets 
and other fine cars getting millions of people around each year, we don’t. Not with over 
1,700 Hertz offices, serving 1,075 cities around the world, we don't. It's a “Habit” now. 
The Hertz Habit. A habit that’s good to get wherever you are—or wherever in the world 
you go. A call to vour local Hertz office or travel agent reserves a car for you anywhere! 


Hertz Rent A Car, Chicago 4, Illinois. GET THE HERTZ HABIT—IT'S GETTING AROUND 


Charge Hertz service with your Hertz Chorae Card or through your American Express, Diners’ Club or Hilton Corte Blanche account, Hertz also honors cir travel 
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other choice, said that it was up to Con- 
(ress to put some common sense into the 
law. Hustling to do just that before the 
1960 presidential campaigns begin in ear- 
nest, the Senate subcommittee took under 
consideration eleven bills to keep splinter 
candidates from snagging newscasts, 
heard CBS President Frank Stanton de- 
clare that it would have been impossible 
to give equal-time coverage to all candi- 
dates of the 18 parties in 1956. If the 
rule is not changed, said Stanton, “simple 
mathematics establishes that we will have 
no choice but to turn our microphones 
and cameras away from all candidates 
during campaign periods.” 


Eskimo in Print 

Scattered over 1,254,000 sq. mi. of Arc- 
tic waste, Canada’s 11,000 Eskimos for 
centuries have spoken a complicated lan- 
guage. The Eskimo can pack whole sen- 
tences into a guttural syllable or two, 
commands 10,000 to words—a 


15,000 





Duncan Cameron—Capital Press Service 
“InUKTITUT’s” PANEGOOSHO 


Those writings like this have a name.” 


scholar’s quota—just for everyday dis- 
course. He gives some of his verbs hun- 
dreds of forms, one for each subtle shade 
of meaning.* But the Eskimo has never 
printed the words he speaks. Last week, 
from the Department of Northern Affairs 
and Natural Resources in Ottawa came 
the first serious effort to put the Eskimo 
in periodical print. 

What moved north from Ottawa was a 
slender magazine called Jnuktitut (The 
Eskimo Way), a publication so thorough- 
ly Eskimo that even the Department of 
Northern Affairs cannot fully translate its 
contents. Its 4o pages were written by 
Eskimos, illustrated by Eskimos, typed 
for engraving on a special typewriter with 
Eskimo characters, the strange shorthand 
* Sample: negligivara (1 love him), nagliget- 
yangelagit (1 do not love you), nagligelautyan- 


gelagit (did I not love you?), nagligeungnange- 
gupko (ii I am not able to love him). 
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symbols devised by 19th century Anglican 
missionaries to approximate the language. 
“Those writings like this,” went Jnuktitut’s 
introduction, “they have a name: ‘The 
Eskimo Way.’ By the Eskimos only have 
they been written, and by the Eskimos 
will they generally be read.”’ In Jnuktitut, 
those writings looked like this: 
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No Word for Man. /nuktitut’s literary 
fare is beamed straight at igloos from 
Aklavik to Frobisher Bay; an account by 
Idlout, an Eskimo from Resolute Bay, of 
a visit to Greenland (he was charmed by 
the girls); a section on Eskimo haute 
couture (which made the telling point 


WMNe * 
Pede 


that the Eskimo will freeze in the white | 


man’s garb); even two blank pages— 
“something to write on’’—for readers who 
live in an area where paper is a rare and 
treasured commodity. 

The brainchild of Robert G. H. William- 
son, supervising editor, and Northern Af- 
fairs Minister Alvin Hamilton, /nuktitut 
is almost entirely the work of an accom- 
plished, 20-year-old Eskimo girl, Mary 
Panegoosho, daughter of a respected hunt- 
er from Ellesmere Island, Canada’s north- 


ernmost point. Despite only three years of | 


formal schooling (fifth to eighth grade in 
Hamilton, Ont.), Mary is a skillful artist 
and writer, a competent self-taught pho- 
tographer and typist who produced most 
of the gay line drawings that decorate the 
magazine, contributed most of the photo- 
graphs, wrote several of the articles. The 
only other /nuktitut staffer is Abraham 
Okpik, 30, a stocky hunter from Aklavik. 

Few publications would care to face the 
difficulties that confront /nuktitut. While 
Eskimo syllabic writing is basically simple 
—twelve symbols, convertible to 48 by 
subtle compass shifts of position—in usage 
it can get incredibly complex. There is no 
Eskimo word for magazine (“writings” 
covers everything), or man (inuk, the 
word Eskimos use, means “hunter’’), elec- 
tricity, car, or wheel (many Eskimos have 
never seen a wheel, let alone a car). 

Only a Dream. Distribution alone is 
a monumental! problem. In the Eastern 
dialect, Znuktitut’s circulation is limited 
to some 2,000 families, so widely strewn 
that the magazine must eventually be car- 
ried, over months, by Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, Hudson’s Bay traders, 
and dog sled; to reach Eskimos in Canada’s 
Western north, /nuktitut will print a sep- 
arate edition in the Roman characters fa- 
miliar to that region. The magazine must 
go out in spring before the Arctic thaw, in 
summer after the river ice has melted, in 
fall before the freeze, and in winter be- 
fore the curtain of the Arctic night. 

Editor Williamson foresees the time 


when the magazine will become an Eskimo | 


business venture, with Eskimo publishers, 
subscription solicitors and admen. At pres- 
ent, that is only piyumagiamik, a dream. 











Look...no hands! 
New Wabash cars 
unload by suction 





As easy as sippin’ soda through a 
straw—and just as sanitary. That’s 
the way these jumbo-sized (3500 cu. 
ft.) cars can be drained of plastics, 
peanuts, malt and other dry prod- 
ucts. These new cars save shippers 
time and money, keep Wabash mod- 
ern, ready to serve. 


The modern railroad 
37 














RELIGION 





Method Preaching 


Too many pews may be empty in Eng- 
land, but the easy chairs, sofas and has- 
socks in front of television sets are well 
warmed. What is more, TV producers 
want more clergymen to man their panel- 
discussion programs. This chance to talk 
to a vast new congregation is hampered 
by one handicap: pulpit-trained preachers 
and priests often show up as poor per- 
formers on the TV screen. 

Last week a Manchester school set up 
by Britain’s commercial ABC Independ- 
ent Television Co. to teach show business 
to clergymen graduated its third class: 
13 Roman Catholic priests, including two 











Far-Out Mission 


The phonograph played Beat Poet Law- 
rence Ferlinghetti’s poem, Crucifixion, and 
a lithe girl danced an “interpretation” to 
the cool-cat words: “He was a kind of 
carpenter from a square-type place like 
Galilee . . . who said the cat who really 
laid it on us all was his Dad. . .”’ Anoth- 
er amateur actor played the role of Christ 
crucified: “I was framed . . . Maybe that 
lawyer Judas can swing it. Otherwise I've 
had it . . . The Roman fuzz bugged me 
all night. They didn’t like my sandals 
and beard.” 

This kind of material, which jolted tel- 
eviewers last week on San Francisco's 


Joern Gerdts 


Pastor DELATTRE (CENTER) WITH BREAD & WINE PARISHIONERS 
He was a kind of carpenter from a square-type place like Galilee.’ 


principals of theological seminaries. Simi- 
lar five-day courses have been given to 
13 Anglican (including two bishops) and 
twelve Free Church preachers. 

For the most part, the clergymen were 
eager to learn—not that it is easy for a 
bishop to be told that his diction is bad, 
his talk diffuse, his eyes shifty, his breath- 
ing jerky, his harrumphs. ums and ahs 
distracting. “No, no,” cried a producer 


.as one of his pupils monotoned the words 


“which Thou hast ordained.” “Put some 
feeling into it. This is God we are talking 
about. ‘Which THov hast ordained.’ " Obe- 
diently, the pupil tried again. “All right.” 
cried the producer, “I'll buy that.” 

Said Father Wilfrid Kelly of Crewe. 
Cheshire last week: ‘‘This is difficult to 
do, but the necessity for it is perfectly 
understandable. Think of Cardinal New- 
man’s reference to the slow dance of the 
Mass. Read how God told the Israelites 
to build the tabernacle in the desert, and 
note the tremendous visual detail in his 
instructions. Our Lord’s methods were 
perfect television, in three dimensions.” 
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Station KPIX, was not put on by the pa- 
tients of a mental hospital or members of 
the Society to Stamp Out Christianity. 
It was a religious show, staged by a Con- 
gregationalist mission that is run by an 
ordained minister. The experiment is so 
far out that many a Congregationalist 
would question whether the Bread and 
Wine Mission of San Francisco's North 
Beach district is in the church at all. But 
the Rev. Pierre Delattre has no doubt 
whatever about it. 

Christian Coffee House. Blond, blue- 
eyed Pierre Delattre, 28, was graduated 
from the University of Pennsylvania ( Eng- 
lish major) and from the University of 
Chicago Divinity School. Four years ago 
he moved to Sausalito, just across the 
Golden Gate from San Francisco, where 
he wrote a novel (one of three, all un- 
published), worked as a switchman on 
the Southern Pacific Railroad, and 
preached at a weekend church in Stinson 
Beach. After he was ordained a minister 
in the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
(Northern), Delattre moved to Berkeley, 


where he helped develop a program on 
religion and contemporary culture at the 
University of California and formed some 
definite ideas about his ministry. “I be- 
gan to ask why it was that the most ex- 
citing people in student life and the most 
dynamic I met elsewhere wouldn't come 
near the church, Somehow they felt that 
the church smothered them and judged 
them too quickly. There are two aspects of 
the ministry—the ministry of proclama- 
tion and of response. The ministry of re- 
sponse is listening, knowing a person, re- 
ceiving his gift.” 

Presbyterian Delattre found “tremen- 
dous vitality” in certain San Francisco 
coffee houses and taverns, where “the con- 
versations were creative and there was a 
kind of acceptance that made freedom pos- 
sible,” and began to wonder if the church 
should not set up some taverns and cof- 
fee houses of its own. Then he heard that 
the Rev. Robert W. Spike, a general sec- 
retary of the Congregational Board of 
Home Missions, was interested in organ- 
izing the same kind of experiment. Delat- 
tre promptly applied for the job, landed 
it, and became a Congregationalist. “I'm 
not denominationally inclined,’ he ex- 
plains. “I don’t think of myself as a 
Protestant, but as a Christian in the prim- 
itive sense.” 

"I'm Here." With a green light from 
the Congregationalists, Delattre poked 
around North Beach—an Italian neigh- 
borhood with a heavy lacing of art gal- 
leries, sandal shoppes and beatnickery 
and found a 30-by-4o-ft. store at Green- 
wich Street and Grant Avenue. He moved 
his wife and two children into a flat up- 
stairs, furnished the store with a hi-fi set, 
a coffee urn and 2,000 books of his own, 
and opened up a year ago. 

He gave the place no name, merely put 
a sign on the door announcing the hours 
bread and wine would be served. Eventu- 
ally it came to be called the Bread and 
Wine Mission—known informally as “The 
Mission” to the swingers, wailers and 
generally far-out. cats who began filling 
the place almost immediately. 

Delattre holds weekly seminars in po- 
etry and prose, stages original plays, has 
a psychiatrist from the San Francisco 
Veterans’ Administration give group ther- 
apy sessions. On Sundays Delattre invites 
a select half-dozen to his flat for an 
agape* of bread, wine and cheese. 

In old trousers and a hooded sweat- 
shirt with a large cross hanging from his 
neck, Pastor Delattre is a busy man— 
serving his bread and wine, bailing his 
flock out of jail, counseling pregnant girls, 
speaking to church groups, being pointed 
out to tourists (the mission is a regular 
stop for sightseeing buses). He never brings 
up the subject of religion. “If they ask, I 
reply. And, believe me, many people 
preach to me, and I've been transformed. 
Church people often ask me: ‘Have things 
been successful? How many have become 
Christians? Is this worth the investment?’ 
When I first came here, I was anxious to 








* The “love feast’ or community religious meal, 
practiced by the early Christians. 
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The new Pinin Farina styled 


AUSTIN 












From a frisky, sturdy little work horse... 


GE ARTIST! 


... lo the jauntiest little sedan of them all! 


Starting 
as low as 


P.O.E. (Includes Heater) 


THE GAYEST, ROOMIEST, LIVELIEST ECONOMY SEDAN EVER! 
No doubt about it. The new Austin A40 is a wonderfully differ- 
ent car. Brilliant, continental styling by Italy’s famous Pinin 


12 month warranty . . . a sure sign of quality. 
Better than 40 miles per gallon of gas. 
Sports car agility and ease of handling. 


e 
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Farina is combined with BMC precision engineering in a happy : 
e@ Generous headroom and legroom, front and rear, 

a 
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marriage of good looks and good sense. Your BMC dealer will 
be glad to show you how the gay, new A4O will fit into your 
way of life like nothing else on wheels. See him today! 


AUSTIN You can depend on it. 


The new and larger Pinin Farina styled Austin A55 4-door sedan is also now available through BMC dealers. 


Folding rear seat to take outsize loads. 
Picture window visibility all around. 


A product of THE BRITISH MOTOR CORPORATION, LTD., makers of Austin-Healey, Austin, MG, Magnette, Morris and Riley cars, 
Represented in the United States by HAMBRO AUTOMOTIVE CORP., Dept. EE, 27 W. 57th St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
Sold and serviced by a nationwide network of distributors and dealers, 
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rive 10 to 15 yards 
further on the fly! 


Announcing the longest flying golf ball ever made in America 
... the astonishing DISTANCE DOT...new from core to cover! 


have such exacting standards of golf 
ball manufacturing been so rigidly 
maintained. The result: the longest, 
truest, whitest golf ball in history! 

Look for the package with the words 
“NEW DISTANCE DOT” on the wrap- 
per. At pro shops only. Unconditionally 
guaranteed, of course! 


SPALDING ee ee 


The new DISTANCE DOT leaves the 
club head like a rifle shot, gives the 
sweetest, most satisfying “‘click’’ in 
golf. Most important, you'll find your 
drives flying 10 to 15 yards further— 
10 to 15 yards nearer the green! 

Core, winding, cover, finish—every- 
thing’s mew_and better! Never before 
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see practical results. Now I've learned 
that one must act according to one’s con- 
viction in relation to others, and then let 
them go without standing around to see 
what the effect has been. If someone says, 
‘What are you doing here?’ I would just 
say, ‘I’m here.’” 


Billy in Moscow 

“This is the first time in years that I 
have gone to a country just as a tourist,” 
said the tall, blond American. The tourist: 
Billy Graham. The country: Russia. 

The usual crowds of admirers and auto- 
graph hunters were missing when Billy 


| landed at Moscow’s airport. In his party: 
| boyhood pal and associate Grady Wilson, 
| his male secretary and two U.S. business- 


men—Printing Tycoon William Jones of 
Los Angeles, who had persuaded Graham 
to take the trip, and Charlotte (N.C.) 
Department Store Owner Henderson Belk, 
who was taking Bible instruction from 
Billy en route. Sightseeing with American 
reporters and an Intourist guide, Billy 


| did a double take at the large gold crosses 
atop the Kremlin churches. “There is a 


symbol I never expected to see here,” he 
said. “I hope it has meaning for the fu- 
ture.” Russian tourists, gaping at paintings 
of Jesus Christ in the Kremlin’s Cathedral 
of the Assumption, equally astonished him. 
“A tender, moving thing .. . Never, never 


| did I expect to find this in the Kremlin.” 


He never expected to find a bevy of 


| French models in Dior dresses in the 





Kremlin either, but there they were (for 
a big Dior fashion show), and Billy hesi- 
tantly consented to pose for photos with 
two of them. Said he: “I wish my wife 
were here.” 

He was the honored guest at a Baptist 
Sunday service held in a large wooden hall 
crammed with more than 2,500 worship- 
ers, most of them women. But he did not 
preach. He had the wrong kind of visa. 
Russian Baptist leaders explained polite- 
ly: “It is not customary here to have 
tourists preach.” Perhaps this would be 
possible on his next visit, they added, and 
Billy asked to be shown the mammoth 
Lenin Stadium, which seats 100,000, (“I 
knelt and asked God,” he said later, “that 
some day it will be filled with people lis- 
tening to the Gospel.” ) 

In Paris last week, after five days of 
Intourist tourism, Baptist Graham told 
reporters he had not been surprised when 
Russian religious leaders told him that 
atheism was declining and religion rising 
in the U.S.S.R. “I could read on the faces 
of the people a great spiritual hunger, and 
the sort of insecurity that only God can 
solve,” he said. “We don’t like Commu- 
nism, but we love the Russian people.” 

Tourist Graham also had a good word 
to say for “the high standard of Russian 
morality” and the “moral purity” of 
the Russians as compared to the broad- 
daylight sex life he had observed in Lon- 
don parks (Time, June 22). Said Billy: “‘I 
did not see one person walking down the 
street with an arm around another. We 
went to a park where thousands of young 
people were gathered. They held hands, 


| but they were very disciplined.” 
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New! Kodak Cine—the automatic way 
to take and show your movies best 


NEW MOVIE CAMERAS 
SET THEMSELVES AUTOMATICALLY! 


You'll get clear, beautiful movies 
every time with the new &mm 
Kodak Cine Automatic Cameras 
It’s the easiest the surest 
way to capture all the excitement, 
color, and action! Built-in electric 
eve automatically adjusts lens 
aperture for correct exposure 
Built-in filter permits use of indoor 
Kodachrome Film outdoors. Tele- 
scopic viewfinder adjusts to indi- 
vidual evesight, warns when there 
is too little light, shows when filter 
is in position 

Py uv t, include Federal Tax, 


NEW MOVIE PROJECTORS 
THREAD THEMSELVES AUTOMATICALLY! 


Ihe new automatic Kodak Cine 
Showtime Projector is the only pro- 
jector that threads itself a// the wa 
—rightontothet ake-upreel New high- 
lumen lamp gives greatest 8mm 
screen brilliance in Kodak history 
400-foot reel capac ity for full half- 
hour shows. Controls for forward, 
still, reverse action, and rewind on 
a single illuminated panel. Perma- 


ss OLS7.50. 


De luxe model with variable-speed 


nently lubricated 


control, AC-DC operation, and 
built-in splicer, $167.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N.Y. 





Automatic Kodak Cine 
Showtime Projector, 
$137.50. 
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Kodak Cine Automatic Turret 

Camera, //1.9, for regular, 
to shots. $124.50. 
Single-lens model, $92.50. 





Here’s how your family will find out... 


IT PAYS TO OWN A DODGE 








Let's say your family is the kind that wants more than you get in the “low-price” field. 


You want more room and comfort. You want more solidness on the road. You want a car that’s 


truly fine in its deep-down quality, And most of all, you want a car you can all enjoy without going “overboard” 


on purchase price, or on gas and upkeep costs. So head for your Dodge dealer’s—and find a revelation! 


The savings start right off the bat! You find that 
a big, solid Dodge Coronet costs less to buy 
than any car that comes close to it in com- 
fort, roominess, fine-car looks and handling. 
Matter of fact, it pays you $100, $200 or 
Dodge 
models of other cars in the field. 


more to choose over comparable 





Winner in this year’s Mobilgas Economy 


You'll notice the difference in gas bills! In the 
Run, a Dodge 
V-8 delivered an outstanding 21.74 miles 
per gallon, Dodge not only finished 1-2 in 


recent Mobilgas Economy 


the low-medium price fic Id, it also topped 
all other cars from the low-price V-8 field 
on up. A Dodge costs less to drive. 


Your vacation—the “Big Pay-off!’ On top of 
your savings on purchase price, gas econ- 
omy, upkeep costs — you'll discover how 
much more you get in Dodge. More room 
more Features like Torsion-Aire 
Ride, Total-Contact Brakes and Safety- 
Rim Wheels 


comfort 
all at no extra cost. 


' 


Ru n 739 DODGE 
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Join Our Happy Throng 


The posters appeared all over Israel: 
HERE'S YOUR CHANCE TO SHOW THE 
FOLKS BACK HOME WHAT ISRAEL'S ELEV- 
ENTH INDEPENDENCE DAY WAS LIKE, The 
smaller type advertised a 74-minute doc- 
umentary film presenting the highlights 
of Israel’s Independence Day celebrations 
for the benefit of visiting members of 
B'nai B'rith. The souvenir film package 
sold briskly for 80 Israeli pounds ($37 at 
tourist rates) until a visitor from England 
made a startling discovery last week: the 
background music for much of the film 
was Sir Arthur Sullivan’s fine old hymn, 
Onward, Christian Soldiers. 

Red-faced officials at the Israel Motion 
Picture Studios, Ltd. tried to explain. 
Nobody working on the picture was fa- 
miliar with Onward, Christian Soldiers, 
they said, and in casting about for back- 
ground music for the film’s climactic 
military parade in Tel Aviv, they had 
hit on an RCA Victor recording by Arthur 
Fiedler of T. M. Carter’s Boston Com- 
mandery March. What they did not know 
was that Composer Carter had used On- 
ward, Christian Soldiers as his motif. The 
studio quickly pointed out that there are 
some Christian soldiers in the Israeli army 
(said one film maker: “We are a demo- 
cratic country”), but a further check 
only increased their embarrassment: not 
a single Christian, they learned, had 
marched onward in the Tel Aviv parade. 


Callas at Covent Garden 


Early one Saturday last May, a thin, 
grim line started forming outside the 
Royal Opera House at London’s Covent 
Garden. All through the long Whitsun 
weekend it sweltered and swelled, until, 
the following Tuesday, tickets went on 
sale for the first London performance of 
Cherubini's Medea in 89 years. Within 
three hours every seat in the house was 
sold out. Last week the lucky ticket 
holders finally got a look at what they 
had battled so tenaciously to see: Maria 
Meneghini Callas in the role of Euripides’ 
savagely tormented heroine. 

The Covent Garden production of Me- 
dea was the same one in which Callas 
triumphed in Dallas last year (Time, 
Nov. 17); in an exchange agreement, 
Dallas will see the Royal Opera Com- 
pany’s production of Donizetti's Lucia di 
Lammermoor next year. As curtain time 
approached in London, $5.60 seats were 
fetching $98 on the black market, and 
$30 boxes were going for $280. Shipping 
Magnate Aristotle Onassis, realizing that 
the occasion was a great night for the 
Greeks (Callas, Designer John Tsarouchis, 
Stage Director Alexis Minotis, not to 
mention Euripides), desperately placed 
ads in the London Times agony column 
in an attempt to get 33 seats for himself 
and guests. When a purposeful posse from 
Dallas came yipping into town but found 
itself seatless, Ambassador John Hay 
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Whitney patriotically handed over his 
own four seats, and black marketeers 
supplied the rest at oil-well prices. 

With the eyes of Texas upon her, Callas 
suffered spasms of pre-curtain nerves. “If 
you cut me with a knife,” said she, “no 
blood would run out.” But she turned 
up onstage convincingly gaunt, wild-eyed, 
almost green with malevolence and make- 
up. She paced the stage and clawed the air 
like a caged lioness. Callas took twelve 
curtain calls, earned mighty critical bravos 
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Keystone 
Marta CALLAs AS MEDEA 


A great night for Greeks. 


(“terrifying,” “elemental,” “chilling” ) for 
a superb dramatic display. As for her 
voice, critics as usual found it uneven; the 
Daily Telegraph judged it “disappointing- 
ly small and lacking in resonance.” But 
without the Callas dramatic presence, 
critics agreed, Medea would have been 
what Cherubini predicted in 1815; “Too 
severe for English tastes.” 

Smiling as sweetly as a high school 
valedictorian, Callas graciously received 
photographers in her dressing room, 
heaped verbal bouquets on her English 
hosts: “They behave like gentlemen to 
me.” Even more gentlemanly were the 
visiting Texans; they were savoring the 
announcement that Callas had agreed to 
help out next season in the Dallas Civic 
Opera’s Barber of Seville by taking the 
place of Mezzo-Soprano Teresa Berganza, 
who is pregnant. It was suggested to one 


Texas fan that Callas’ tractability might 
have something to do with the fact that 
she has about run out of major operatic 
stages on which to sing. Said he, in an 
answer worthy of La Divina herself: “We 
can build em: faster.” 


Jazz Records 

On the imitation-brick siding of the 
ramshackle frame building is nailed a beer 
sign with the legend: LUTHJEN’s—DANC- 
ING FRIDAY, SATURDAY, SUNDAY. On the 
bandstand of the narrow, crepe paper— 
festooned dance hall behind the bar (“La- 
dies Will Not Be Let in at the Door Wear- 
ing Shorts or Slacks”) sit a pianist, trum- 
peter, guitarist, bass fiddler, As the eve- 
ning wears on and the smoke from the wall 
tables eddies through the room, the band 
is likely to swing with a pile-driver beat 
into some old favorites—Big Mamou or 
Shake It and Break It. The style, as raw 
and jolting as a shot of bootleg rye, offers 
the last authentic taste of the music that 
once helped make New Orleans the 
world’s jazz capital. 

Luthjen’s is one of the two surviving 
specimens of an old New Orleans institu- 
tion that flourished as recently as a dec- 
ade ago: the neighborhood dance hall. 
Like Happy Landing, the only other sur- 
vivor, Luthjen’s employs middle-aged 
jazzmen—the youngsters have turned to 
rock ‘n’ roll—and attracts middle-aged 
customers, who turn up loyally week after 
week to listen and shuffle to the music 
they danced to a generation ago. To pre- 
serve that music in its raw state, Folk- 
ways set up recording equipment in New 
Orleans, issued an album titled Music of 
the Dance Halls. The recorded sound is 
muddy and the selections are uneven, but 
at its best the album offers a fascinating 
sample of some fine, forgotten talents (in- 
cluding Billie and Dee Dee Pierce) and an 
evocation of the smoky nights when the 
splintery little dance halls used to shiver 
to the oldtime barrelhouse love laments: 
“Ah got mah big fat momma/Mah li'l 
skinny momma, too/Yes, mah li'l skinny 
momma/She knows just what to do.” 

Other jazz records: 

The Story of the Blues (Della Reese 
with Sy Oliver and his orchestra; Jubi- 
lee). Songstress Reese is the victim of a 
saccharine script of interpolated commen- 
tary (‘You're gonna hear the truth, ‘cause 
that's all the blues is’). But when she is 
allowed to sing, as in Empty Bed Blues, 
she belts out some familiar and gutty re- 
flections: “Let me warn you/If you've 
gotcha some good lovin'/Don’t be a fool 
and go and spread the news.” 

New Orleans Street Singer (Snooks 
Eaglin; Folkways). A blind Negro singer 
in selections from his standard repertory 
—Let Me Go Home Whiskey, St. James 
Infirmary. The merit of this unusual disk 
lies less in the polished, pop-flavored num- 
bers (Rock Island Line) than in Eaglin’s 
moving, soft-burred address to the blues, 
notably Trouble in Mind. 

Lateef at Cranbrook (Yusef Lateef, 
tenor sax; Frank Morelli, baritone sax; 
Terry Pollard, piano; William Austin, 
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bass; Frank Gant, drums; Argo). A quin- 
tet given to spicing the group sound with 
finger cymbals, a one-stringed rebab, and 
a scraped ram’s horn turns its talents to 
exploring Leader-Composer Lateef’s ori- 
ental-flavored j fancies. Morning and 
Let Every Soul Say Amen may be too 
exotic for some tastes, but the easy-swing- ] 
ing sax flights of Gillespie's Woody’n You 
ought to set any pulse to bouncing. 

The Real Fats Waller (Camden). The 


late master of the stride piano wheels ex- 

































uberantly through some early classics ' 
(Carolina Shout), clowns it up in some 
j NO CHARGE FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12 
« (except in Miami Beach) 
.. Each night’s stop is a vacation in itself at an 
Albert Pick Motel, where complete hotel serv- 
ices are at your command: delicious food and 
beverages, air-conditioned rooms with 24-hour 
telephone service, television and radio. And, 
right at your doorstep, an inviting, heated 
hee swimming pool, with a wading pool and play- 
u =— ground for children. There’s fun for the whole 
\ family at Albert Pick Motels. 
Fats 
Da Shook from Araby. 
| typically hammy vocals (“I’m da Shook, 
| da Shake, da Sheik from Araby”), and 
| displays flashes of his more filigreed style 
= el a z in his own Atn’t Misbehavin’. 
rw ] Ceo) Lf [ = L, cs Sonny Rollins and the Big Brass ( Met- 
. rojazz). On one side of this disk, Tenor 
Saxophonist Rollins silhouettes his dry, 
CMbert Puck * CHATTANOOGA, TENN. MONTGOMERY, ALA, | Spare sax sound against a textured cur- 
Albert Pick Motel Albert Pick Motel tain of trumpets and trombones, with 
P striking effect in such numbers as Who 
ue ee * COLO. SPRINGS, COLO. * NATCHEZ, MISS. Carat. and Far Out East, On the other 
Birmingham, Ala... , Pick-Bankhead Albert Pick Motel Albert Pick Motel : i pv aa aly hoi iy id te 
Chicnan il...-<... ee-Conasom side, backed only by bass anc drums, he 
Cincinnati, 0........Pich-Fountain Square EAST LANSING, MICH. PORTSMOUTH, VA. noodles his way through a series of wil- 
red : 1 ese aoa Albert Pick Motor Hotel (open soon) Holiday Inn Motel lowy inventions (on Manhattan, Body 
Dayton, 0........... Pick-Miami HUNTSVILLE, ALA. + ROCKFORD, ILL. and Soul) as continuously surprising as a 
reser day mgii Seapine Albert Pick Motel (open soon Albert Pick Motel meandering country road. 
Flent, Mich veesPich-D ft | (Paul Horn, woodwinds; 
tansnpali, tina.” Mesh MIAMI BEACH, FLA. ST. LOUIS, MO. Pt I = aac tans Timex 
Pittsburgh, Pa.......Pick-Roosevelt Albert Pick Hotella Albert Pick Motel (open soon) ’ Fitadarfe reas ee ’ i 
St. Lovis, Mo.........Pich-Mark Twain Rowles, piano; Shelly Manne, drums; 
Se age eg MOBILE, ALA. % TERRE HAUTE, IND. Don Bagley, bass; Dot). A suave and 
th Bend, ind.....Pick-Oliver . > . $ ; fit 
Toledo, 0... “Pich-Fort Meigs Albert Pick Motel (open soon) Albert Pick Motel discreet group worries through wistful la- 
barat y Srciyesrescl * formerly Holiday Inn Motel ments such as- Paul’s Blues and upbeat 


numbers such as /t’s Cooler Inside. Pi- 
| anist Rowles’s feathery acrobatics are a 
lyric delight, but the real news here is 
Newcomer Loy, who can cajole his French 
horn into swinging solos or softly twine it 
about Paul Horn’s alto flute. 


Youngstown, 0. 
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+ formerly Edge-O'-Town Motel 





Free Teletype Reservations may be made at any Albert Pick Hotel or Motel 


WRITE FOR YOUR PICK CREDIT CARD AND FREE INFORMATION BOOKLET 
Albert Pick Hotels, Dept. T-59, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 
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( Based on company file # 848-8460) 


Our plant idle 90 days...yet we “earned” *253,000 


Our machines were stopped and our factory was closed. 
A sudden fire did it. Yet day after day, for the three 
months it took us to recover from the fire, we paid our 
expenses and realized our normal profit—all because our 
Hartford Group Agent had found a loophole in our 
business insurance. 


Fire insurance, he had pointed out, would pay for damage 
to our factory. But how would we get through a shut- 
down period? Sales and profits would stop, while taxes 
and expenses continued. He suggested that we take out 
Hartford Business Interruption Insurance, and we fol- 
lowed his advice. It was that policy that paid us $253,000 
during our three-month shutdown. Without it we might 
have lost our business. 


% % 


Protection of profit is a major benefit of Business Inter- 
ruption Insurance. The coverage is so broad, and the 








“The 
smallest hole 
in your business 
insurance can let 
your profits 
escape” 


cost so moderate, that no modern business should be 
without it. 


Ask your Hartford Group Agent to analyze your insur- 
ance protection program. He functions as a business 
consultant, showing you where loopholes in your insur- 
ance exist, and how they can be plugged. In making his 
analysis and recommendation, he may call upon all the 
facilities and experience of the Hartford Group. 


Call your Hartford Group Agent or your broker and have 
a survey made soon. There’s no charge or obligation. 


Profit Protection by the 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company 


GROUP 


Protection for family 
home «+ car business 





HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND INDEMNITY COMPANY: HARTFORD LIVE STOCK INSURANCE COMPANY 
CITIZENS INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW JERSEY, HARTFORD 15, CONN, » COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, BOSTON 12, 
MASS.+ NEW YORK UNDERWRITERS INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 38, N, Y. * TWIN CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
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MEDICINE 





The Word 


For almost 16 years, a bitter battle 
has raged between Carter Products, Inc. 
and the Federal Trade Commission over 
one word: liver. The FTC first tried in 
1943 to get the “Liver” dropped from 
Carter's Little Liver Pills. The pills, said 
the agency, did not help a sluggish liver, 
would not necessarily relieve that “worn- 
out, sluggish, all-in, listless, tired. stuffy, 





Culver Service 
1888 ADVERTISEMENT 


142 sluggish, peevish hearings. 


cranky, peevish, bogged-down” feeling. 
After 142 hearings in six cities (and 
11,000 pages of testimony), the FTC 
issued a cease-and-desist order, only to 
have it tossed out by the U.S. Court of 
Appeals. After an appeal to the Supreme 
Court, which ordered further hearings, 
the FTC tried again in 1956. The pills, 
compounded chiefly of podophyllin (resin 
of dried root of the mayapple plant) and 
aloes (dried juice of the aloe plant), still 
do not stimulate liver bile, said the FTC. 

Last week the U.S. Court of Appeals 
in San Francisco upheld the FTC finding 
that Carter’s basic therapeutic claim is 
“false and misleading,’ ordered “Liver” 
deleted from the trade name. Carter 
Products announced that it would appeal 
to the Supreme Court, continue the case 
that has already cost taxpayers more 
than $1,000,000. 


The Stress-Blind 


Looking for the causes of “coronaries,” 
medical men point accusing fingers at 
heredity, high-fat diets, emotional strain. 
Last week the American Psychosomatic 
Society met in Manhattan, heard a panel 
of experts examine the kinds of person- 
alities most prone to heart. attacks, re- 
emphasize the dangers of stress. Even the 
“lethalness of a high-fat diet in our so- 
ciety,” noted Dr. Henry I. Russek, con- 
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sultant in cardiovascular research for the 
U.S. Public Health Service, “seems to be 
dependent on the ‘catalytic influence’ of 
stressful living.” 

The ‘‘stress-blind” personality cannot 
recognize his own stress limits. He is 
usually compulsive about time, over- 
worked, burning to be recognized, rest- 
less during his leisure hours, and guilty 
about not working during them. A per- 
fectionist, he is impatient with subordi- 
nates, overmeticulous, prefers doing work 
to delegating it. His job alone does not 
produce the stress; more frequently, stress 
comes from multiple goals and his atti- 
tude toward them. To compensate for his 
anxiety, the stress-blind personality over- 
eats, smokes and drinks too much, com- 
mits himself so heavily that he has no 
time for exercise. 

What happens then? The ordinary 
cocktail-hour psychiatrist will have no 
difficulty understanding the professionals’ 
explanation. The stress-blind personality 
creates for himself a “maladaptation syn- 
drome,” theorizes the University of Okla- 
homa’s Dr. Stewart Wolf, in which in- 
creased blood cholesterol is a “biological 
adaptive mechanism for providing the 
body with fuel for extraordinary effort. 
Because the stress-prone individual is 
constantly striving and constantly frus- 
trated, his body reacts as though he were 
constantly carrying a burden.” The rise 
in blood cholesterol and lipides (fatty 
molecules) may increase the danger of 
thrombosis, particularly when other fac- 
tors cheredity, diet) are already present. 


A Revival of Quackery 


Elisha Perkins was reputed to be able 
to cure almost any kind of ailment with 
two small pieces of “magnetized” metal. 
A couple of centuries ago, his “magnetic 
tractors” allegedly drew diseases out of 
such celebrities as George Washington. 
He was discredited only when his mag- 
netic tractors were discovered to be two 
pieces of painted wood. Since Elisha Per- 
kins’ day, medical charlatanism has made 
great strides, notes Dr. William H. Gor- 
don in the medical magazine GP. Fre- 
quently the quackery is keyed to news 
of medical progress. Use of radioactive 
isotopes in medicine, for example, in- 
spired some Comanche County, Texas 
entrepreneurs to sell packages of their 
local topsoil, which contained faint traces 
of uranium. Patients were supposed to 
sit with their feet in the topsoil for relief 
of rheumatism and other ailments. 

Some of the products of charlatans 
have an ancient history. A turn-of-the- 
century fashion in ample bosoms pro- 
duced “Bust-O-Fill”; the current bosom- 
conscious fad has resulted in “Kurv-On,” 
“La Contour” and “Charm-On,” which, 
says the Food and Drug Administration, 
“have about the same effect on the devel- 
opment or structure of the female breast 
as Smith Brothers cough drops.” The 
“magic detector” of Dr. Albert Abrams, a 
roaring success in the ‘20s, popped up 


again last year in San Francisco. The dé- 
tector enabled Dr. Abrams to “tune in on 
the electric vibration coming from a drop 
of blood and tell exactly what disease the 
patients were suffering from.” 

Not all such examples are amusing. Use 
of the mails for medical quackery, ac- 
cording to Postmaster General Arthur 
Summertield, is at an alltime ‘high, Mil- 
lions fall for quackery because their own 
physicians’ advice is undramatic, espe- 
cially in fields such as cancer, where the 
physician cannot guarantee a cure. An 
estimated $500 million annually is spent 
by a duped public on misrepresented 
drugs or remedies sold door to door. 


The Dangerous Last Puff 


Ever since statistics began to point to 
some connection between cigarette smok- 
ing and lung cancer, the world’s tobacco 
industries have been devising ways to cut 
down the effects of tars and nicotine. Last 
week the Swedish tobacco monopoly set- 
tled on a fractions-of-an-inch policy: the 
last puffs do more harm than the first. 
Testing 19 local and 18 foreign brands, 
the Swedish Institute for People’s Health 
found that king-sized cigarettes give the 
smoker more tars and nicotine if smoked 





Sollstedts 
Rincep SwepIsH CIGARETTE 
17/, inches to trouble. 


to the same stub as a regular, much less 
than a regular if smoked only for 1% 
inches, the usual length of a smoke for 
regulars. Convinced that the trouble comes 
in the last few puffs,* the tobacco monop- 
oly took ads to warn, “Don’t get too 
close,”’ printed two thin rings on its king 
sizes at 1% inches to show where the 
cigarette should be stubbed out. But 
Swedish smokers cynically saw the cam- 
paign as a means of selling more cigarettes, 
puffed right on past the new warning rings. 


%* Researcher Ernest L. Wynder, working at 
Manhattan's Sloan-Kettering Institute, has re- 
ported that 60% of the tars are in the last half 
of the cigarette (Time, April 27). 
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Telegrams keep his name on everybody’s lips. 


Max Factor, Jr., speeds information to buyers by 


answering inquiries with Western Union Telegrams. And 





the telegram is a written record... no mistake about it. 
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“SARCOPHAGUS OF THE SPOUSES” 


Treasures of Etruria 


When Rome was little more than a 
cluster of hill villages and the Forum a 
swampy marketplace, the proud and 
pleasure-loving Etruscans ruled Italy 
from the Tiber to the Po. In the end, the 
Roman legions crushed the loose con- 
federation of Etruscan city-states and 
razed their walls. Etruria’s bizarre hob- 
goblin world of superstition, ritual and 
magic provided the folk mythology from 
which poets from Virgil to Dante evoked 
their images of Hades and Hell; its art 
was buried in underground tombs to await 
latter-day grave robbers. 

Even today, Romans prefer to dwell 
on the grandeur of classic Rome rather 
than recall the Etruscan kings, who, as 
Livy reminded them, could once make 
the Roman Senate tremble. But tucked 
away in a corner of Rome's Villa Bor- 
ghese park is one of the world’s richest 
collections of Etruscan art, which each 
year is drawing increasing numbers of 
visitors. Housed in the massive Villa 
Giulia, built in 1555 as a papal summer 
resort, the collection today numbers 
bronzes, terra-cotta sculptures and ar- 
tifacts in the tens of thousands, dis- 
plays its choicest treasures in two floors 
of one wing that is a model of mu- 
seum showmanship. 

One of the Villa Giulia’s unquestioned 
Etruscan masterpieces is the Sarcophagus 
of the Spouses (above), found in the 
ancient Etruscan city of Caere (now the 
small town of Cerveteri, some 25 miles 
outside Rome) and recently reassembled. 
Molded from terra cotta in the 6th cen- 
tury B.C., it is a key to the culture of the 
Etruscans, who, haunted in life by a host 
of demons and ogres, prepared optimisti- 
cally for a life after death that would be 
an unending feast. Their vision of para- 
dise is vividly shown on the walls of the 
underground tombs—a world in which 
dancers, lute players, animals abound, and 
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: AFTER DEATH, AN ENDLESS FEAST 


all that was most transitory in life could 
be relished for eternity. 

Quick-witted and active, the Etruscans 
loved motion in their art, depicted goats 
bounding, dancers leaping, warriors with 
lances poised. Mortuary figures gesture 
and smile; even the sticklike figures (see 
opposite), which ancient Romans hoarded 
by the thousands, stride and posture in 
space like the armature-thin figures of 
present-day Paris Sculptor Alberto Gia- 
cometti. Sorceress with Snake becomes 
almost as thin as her emblem and as 
attenuated as a figure by El Greco. 

The Greeks strove to hold a timeless 
image up to man. The Romans grew to 
love the grandiose and the particular. 
The Etruscans, who insisted that art 
must above all else be expressive, and 
who felt free to warp and distort their 
images to infuse them with energy, are 
equally the ancestors of Western art. 


$99} PIADg. 


The Lawgiver 

Acknowledged shrine of modern archi- 
tecture was the famed Bauhaus school in 
Dessau, Germany, and Architect Walter 
Gropius was its high priest. The boxy 
building with flat roofs and ribbon-glass 
windows that Gropius built there in 1926 
laid down the line architecture was to fol- 
low for the next three decades. An exile 
from Hitler’s Germany, Gropius intro- 
duced his methods as chairman of Har- 
vard’s department of architecture, revo- 
lutionized architecture in the U.S., became 
so firmly planted in architectural history 
that people were sometimes amazed to 
find him still a part of the present. 

But today, at 76, seven years after his 
retirement from Harvard, Gropius has 
launched into a new burst of creativity. 
The Architects Collaborative (TAC), a 
group of keen younger architects he gath- 
ered around him at his Cambridge, Mass. 
headquarters, has all the commissions it 
can handle. The old Lawgiver has dis- 
played an unexpected flexibility in design. 
“I was possibly too Puritan,” he reflects. 
“Too much storming against the old tra- 
ditions. Now I have, with the same con- 
ceptions, I hope, a more subtle, more 
delicate expression.” 

Tigris in the Gardens. Prime case in 
point is Gropius’ new plan for Iraq’s Uni- 
versity of Baghdad. The $70 million proj- 
ect seemed a lost cause when General 
Abdul Karim Kassem swept to power last 
summer. Never one to give up easily, 
Gropius last January flew to Baghdad 
himself with plans and models, found, to 
his relief, that Premier Kassem was en- 
thusiastic.* Kassem’s only cavil: the uni- 
versity was not big enough. Gropius 
promptly agreed to increase the size by 
one-third (from 8,000 to 12,000 students). 

Nothing could look less like stripped- 
down Bauhaus architecture than Gropius’ 
* Not so lucky was the late Frank Lloyd 


Wright, whose Tigris island opera-house project 
(Time, May 19, 1958) died with King Feisal. 





The Architects Collcborative 





BAGHDAD UNIVERSITY: BY THE BANKS OF THE TIGRIS, A NEW SUBTLETY 
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VOTIVE FIGURES, cast in bronze, are _— from sticklike effigies to fully rounded, 
still being dug up at sites of ancient trouserless warriors and skirted women 
Etruscan burial grounds. Statues range dressed in full Etruscan panoply of war. 


SORCERESS WITH SNAKE, dating from approx- 
imately end of 4th century B.C. and 84-in. tall. is 
classic example of purposeful distortion in art that 
appealed to the 17th century mannerist sculptors, 
and today has once again come back into vogue. 
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The first city is London. The sec- 
ond is not Paris—but New York. 
The tale concerns a group of 
men who have successfully con- 
tinued a time-honored distilling 
tradition...to bring you authen- 
tic London Dry quality in the 
Gordon’s Gin you buy. You'll 
find these men at the Gordon's 
distillery, where the world’s fin- 
est Gin is produced according 
to the exacting specifications of 
a secret formula dating back to 
1769. Enjoy Gordon's subtle dry- 
ness and delicacy of flavor in all 
tall, cool Gin drinks. Remember, 
too, the Gin that made the Mar- 
tini famous...still makes it best! 


There’s no Gin like 





100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN « 90 


PROOF - 
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GORDON’S DRY GIN CO. LTD., LINDEN, N, J. 








Camera Press—Pix 
ARCHITECT GROPIUS 
Everything can be and is being done. 


| exuberant plans for Baghdad. The univer- 


| on Manhattan's 


sity, divided into colleges, is gathered in 
clusters of air-conditioned buildings, set 
close together to provide shade in the 
blistering 120° summer heat. Concrete 
shells will cover the combined theater au- 
ditorium and mosque. Water from the 
nearby Tigris will splash in garden courts. 
Working with TAC, which operates on 
an equal-partner basis but assigns one ar- 
chitect as job captain to each project, 
Gropius is also kept busy with a new 
synagogue in Baltimore, the U.S. embassy 
in Athens, and is acting as a consultant 
$100 million, octagon- 
shaped Grand Central City—a massive, 
55-story structure adjacent to Grand Cen- 
tral Station, which will be the world’s 
largest commercial office structure. 
"Technical Dam-Burst."’ Taking time 
out this week, Gropius will go to New Or- 


| leans to receive the Gold Medal of the 


American Institute of Architects, the pro- 
fession’s highest award, given in the past 
to such men as Louis Henri Sullivan and 
Frank Lloyd Wright. It will also give Gro- 
pius a chance to get some long-brooding 
concerns off his chest. Says Gropius: “We 
have now amassed such a_ tremendous 
arsenal of techniques that their bristling 
display has nearly robbed us of our sense 
of balance.” 

He recalls that when he arrived in the 
U.S. 22 years ago, “‘it was still possible in 
Massachusetts to squelch an unusual pro- 
posal with the words, -‘It isn’t done.’ No 
such code exists today; everything can be 
done and, most certainly, is being done. 
Our cities have taken on the look of a 
free-for-all . . . All sense of propriety 
and discrimination seems to have been 
swept away by this unlimited technical 
dam-burst.”” Warns the man who had a 
major hand in releasing that dam-burst: 
“The whole population must develop a 
sense of beauty, a sense of the eye.” 








MISCELLANY 


Hot Tip. In Huntington, W. Va., Mar- 
lin Mitton quit the federal Internal Rev- 
enue Service after a bootlegger he was 
trying to arrest bit him on the end of 
the nose. 





Signed. In Sacramento, Calif., a house- 
wife, in a $50,000 suit against Dr. John C. 
Farrell, charged that he etched his initials 
on her while conducting skin tests. 


Seedy Case. In Nogales, Ariz., with a 
juicy watermelon to take home, Police 
Sergeant Louis Rosas kept it from a fel- 
low officer by carving the word “evidence” 
on it. 


Draw a Blank. In East St. Louis, 
thieves broke into a high school, made 
off with 28 typewriters with no letters on 
the keys. 


Crust. In Oshawa, Ont., Newton Mor- 
ton was fined $10 for throwing a blue- 
berry pie in a man’s face, despite his plea 
that “the pie was fresh, and my mother 
baked it.” 


Crash Program. In Albany, N.Y., two 
unemployed laborers were indicted for at- 
tempting to derail a freight train so that 
they could get some work clearing the 
tracks. 


Poop Deck. In Toronto, Clifford Nes- 
bitt staggered while undergoing an intoxi- 
cation test for drunken driving, won an 
acquittal when he explained: “I’m an 
ex-sailor. That’s my swagger left over 
from naval days.” 


Rattled. In Albuquerque, one Navajo 
took a shot at another, explained, “He 
was going to turn himself into a snake 
and bite me.” 

Dept. 1.Q. In Sylvia, Kans., Arthur 
Learned married Alice Smart. 


Program of Recovery. In New York 
City, Robert McKinney was arrested 
when he was caught running a $50-a-day 
bookmaking business from his sickbed in 
Triboro Hospital. 


Fibrillation. In London, Frank Webb 
got turned down on his plea for divorce 
when he left home to become a “better 
spiritualist,” complained that the “vibra- 
tions are all wrong” at his house. 


Count Down. In Memphis, the Dixie 
Finance Co. called off a coin-guessing con- 
test after someone stole the container 
of coins. 


Dry Goods. In Concord, Calif., after 
burglars looted the safe in his restaurant 
six times, Joe Molino confronted ‘the sev- 
enth burglar with an empty safe and a 
sign: “Please try some other place. We 
can’t stand much more of this.” 
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1/ Church, Florida State Highway Engincer, inspects causeway approach in Miami Beach 
It will be part of a bridge system crossing Biscayne Bay to Interstate road in Miami 


HE'S A ROAD BUILDER...AND SO ARE 


Al C. Church is a state highway engi- 
neer, and his job is to build roads, But 


it isn’t a one-man job. 


“The most important job belongs to 
you—the 175 million people in our 
nation.” he says. “You have to believe 
in a road program. Your taxes pay for 
the roads. Your support makes con- 
struction possible. Your needs dictate 
how many roads will be built and 


where they will go.” 


Al Church has counterparts in every 
state. On their ability and judgment 
ride the growth of America’s commerce 
and the well-being of its motorists. 

These state highway engineers are a 
determined breed. For many years 


they fought a lone and losing battle as 


Highways are just one need of our fast-growing nation. By 1975, our nation must have.. 


traffic multiplied fiercely and revenue 
for road building failed to keep pace. 


Now they are not alone...nor are 


they losing. 


Approval was given almost three 
years ago to a national highway pro- 
fram which called for the building of 
a 41,000-mile system of Interstate free- 
ways, as well as many miles of city 
expressways and farm-to-market roads. 
Scheduled completion time for this, 
the greatest construction job in history, 
is another 12 years. 

Right now this farsighted program 
is on schedule. And it should stay that 
way with men like our state highway 
engineers and machines like the big 
Caterpillar earthmoving units on the 


YOU 


job. Unless, of course, we shortchange 


the program. 

This isn't happening in Florida, 
where the state’s officials and its people 
are solidly behind Church in the high- 
way building program. As Church says, 
“The roads of your state are what you 
make them.” 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, IIl., U.S.A. 
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almost double our present water 


supply * double our school facilities + 20 million new homes + 20% of our present housing rebuilt * 2% times more oil * 60% more 
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lumber production and double today’s pulpwood production * 55% more metal ores 


soil conservation on 1,159,000,000 farm 


acres * 123,300 new dams and 1,200 miles of levees + double our present hospital facilities * 250% more electric power 











Now Canadian Pacific Jet-Prop Britannias 
offer you the fastest air service in Canada 
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air service in Canadian history 

And Canadian Pacific's sleek airliners 
also reach out to connect five of the world’s 
continents, along more than 46,700 sched- 
uled route miles! 

Come aboard a jet-age Canadian Pacific 
Britannia. You will feel immediately at 
home in the spacious cabin especially de- 
signed for your airborne comfort. Com 
pletely radar-equipped, you fly high above 
the weather in the calm of the open sky 
And you will delight in Canadian Pacific's 
international cuisine served on Canadian 
Empress” Britannia flights 

In the skies with jet-prop Britannias, on 


and to offer you a world of unsurpassed 
transportation service! 

For information and reservations, con- 
tact your local Travel Agent or any 
Canadian Pacific office, 


World’s Most Complete 


Transportation System 


RAILWAYS + STEAMSHIPS + AIRLINES + HOTELS 
COMMUNICATIONS +EXPRESS+ TRUCKING + PIGGYBACK 





SHOW BUSINESS 





HOLLYWOOD 


Damascus Road 

The idea sounds like a far-out gag 
from one of his own movies, but Comedy 
Director Frank (/t Happened One Night) 
Capra insists that this time he is playing 
it straight. After years of research he is 
anxious to get started filming the life of 
St. Paul, and he has already picked his 
leading man: Frank Sinatra. “I'll admit 
that at first Sinatra seems a little off- 
beat for the role,” says Capra. “When I 
first mentioned it to him, I think he was 
shocked. But there’s no doubt about his 
acting ability, or his depth of feeling, 
and when you remember what kind of 
man St. Paul was when he started out 
—he started out as a heel, you know—it 
doesn't sound so farfetched.” 


THE STAGE 
"That's All There Is..." 


The leading lady was almost dumb with 
Stage fright. On opening night in [hila- 
delphia, her lines faded into half-heard 
whispers, and the audience squirmed with 
shared embarrassment. Then a_ voice 
rasped down from the cheap seats: “Speak 
up, Ethel. You Drews is all good actors.” 

The advice was fine, but results were 
slow. In the early winter of 1901, while 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines 
limped toward Broadway, 21-year-old 
Ethel Barrymore was sick with fear, And 
she suffered doubly because she had been 
born to the stage. Her father, Maurice 
Barrymore, was a matinee idol. Her ac- 
tress mother, Georgiana Drew Barrymore, 
and her uncle, John Drew, two of the top- 
flight actors of the day, could trace their 
lineage back to the strolling players: of 
Elizabethan England. Anxious not to dis- 
grace the family, Ethel asked herself over 
and over again: “Why am I doing this?” 

One month later, Ethel had her answer. 
Her rich, throaty contralto rolled over her 
fears, and Jinks became a hit. Long lines 
of ticket buyers curled across Herald 
Square from the box office of the Garrick 
Theater on Manhattan’s 35th Street. Her 
name went up in lights on the marquee, 
and for more than half a century the glow 
remained. Styles changed: Broadway 
brightened (and cheapened) from gaslight 
into the Great White Way, and moved 
north to Times Square; nickelodeons grew 
into movie houses; the talkies came, driv- 
ing the “legit” theater into retreat, and 
the ghostly black-and-white flicker of TV 
in turn haunted the movies. But wherever 
actors worked at their trade, Ethel Barry- 
more ruled. 

Wonderful Time. Her brothers, John 
and Lionel, also honored the family on- 
stage. But even John, whose liquid off- 
stage escapades lent gaudy luster to a 
theatrical generation, recognized amber- 
eyed Ethel as queen. With her, both boys 
were always chastened—properly formal 
and respectful. “My God!” exclaimed a 
friend after attending a typical family 
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dinner. “Don’t you know each other?” 


Tall, russet-haired, regal of bearing, © 


Ethel spoke to all ages. Her elders ad- 
mired her art; her pre-World War I con- 
temporaries copied her manner of speech, 
the way she walked, even the proud tilt 
of her head. She belonged not to Broad- 
way or to Hollywood, but to the coun- 
try. For Ethel Barrymore became a star 
in an era when no star stayed put. A few 
months in Manhattan were always fol- 
lowed by tours to other cities—and all 
were equally important. 

Even before she became a star, Ethel 
was a trouper. She knew what it was to 
make one-night stands in Main Street the- 
aters, to sneak out of cheap hotels with 
the family luggage left behind in locked, 
unpaid-for rooms. She knew what it was 
to live in hall bedrooms that cost $9 a 
week, meals included. “It was a wonderful 
time to begin seeing America,” said she, 





nounced her retirement from the stage; 
scarcely a year later she was back on the 
boards in The Ghost of Yankee Doodle. 
In 1940 her portrayal of the wise, warm- 
hearted schoolmistress in The Corn Is 
Green became her greatest triumph. Audi- 
ences still cheered her on to her familiar 
curtain-call farewell: ‘‘That’s all there is, 
there isn’t any more.” 

For the last 18 months, Ethel Barry- 
more was virtually an invalid in her home 
in Beverly Hills, suffering from arthritis 
and heart disease. Her brothers had long 
since made their exits, John in 1942, Lio- 
nel in 1954. Still she remained the pleas- 
antly abrupt commentator who once told 
an audience of Philadelphia clubwomen 
that they were moronic, who thought tele- 
vision was hell (although she had tried 
that, too). She remained an avid boxing 
and baseball fan (“I might have liked 
football, but I always had Saturday mat- 
inees and couldn't get to games”). And she 
kept up her reading; her home bulged with 
books. Friends came to call—veterans of 


Associated Press 


LioneL, Erner & JoHN BARRYMORE IN “RASPUTIN” 
"You Drews is all good actors." 


“just at the beginning of the changes that 
weére to be so tremendous.” For her, one- 
night stands were always good—in Jack- 
son, or Little Rock, or Kalamazoo (“The 
celery was good in Kalamazoo, and so was 
the audience”). 

Peep Show. To Ethel Barrymore, first 
lady of the U.S. theater, the ‘20s were 
ugly—“Ugly fashions, ugly manners, ugly 
dances like the Charleston, and ugliest of 
all . . . the self-pity of the young intel- 
lectuals, ‘the Lost Generation.’ ” But she 
was spared, she said. She was too busy to 
really notice. Most of her shows were hits 
—Déclassée, The Second Mrs. Tanqueray, 
The Constant Wife, The Kingdom of 
God. After 14 years, her marriage to Rus- 
sell G. Colt of the firearms family hac 
ended in divorce, and she was devoting 
herself to her three children and to the 
theater, She was 43 when she played 
Shakespeare's 14-year-old heroine, Juliet. 

Hollywood held small charm for her— 
“It looks, it feels, as if it had been in- 
vented by a Sixth Avenue peep-show 
man.” But movies were there to be tried, 
so she tried them. Perhaps the most in- 
triguing of her films was the only one he 
ever made with both her brothers, Raspu- 
tin and the Empress. In 1936 she an- 


the old days on the road and admirers 
from the new Hollywood—and no one 
ever heard a word of self-pity. One eve- 
ning last week she woke for a moment 
from a short nap, grasped her nurse's hand 
and asked: “Is everybody happy? I want 
everybody to be happy. I know I'm hap- 
py.” Then, at 79, Ethel Barrymore died. 


THEATER ABROAD 
Black Comedy 


“One thing I can assure you,” said 
Novelist-Playwright Graham Greene two 
years ago. “There will be no miracles in 
my next play.” To the evident delight of 
first-nighters at London’s Globe Theater 
last week, Roman Catholic Author Greene 
proved as good as his word. The Complai- 
sant Lover, in a sparkling production di- 
rected by Sir John Gielgud, flaunted none 
of the theologizing that pervades The 
Living Room and The Potting Shed; not 
once were sin and grace wheeled explic- 
itly into battle during a soul’s dark night. 
Instead, Greene’s latest is a secular “black 
comedy” moving from glossy front-room 
comedy to boudoir farce to the tender 
pathology of love. 

Not that the old themes are entirely 
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absent—but they must be read between 
the lines. Hypotenuse in Playwright 
Greene’s triangle is stolid, sluggish Den- 
tist Victor Rhodes (Sir Ralph Richard- 
son), whose single-minded concern for 
teeth drives his wife Mary (Phyllis Cal- 
vert) into a shabby affair with a frustrat- 
ed bookseller, Clive Root (Paul Scofield). 
In a scene of Congrevous farce, the lov- 
ers are caught by Rhodes, but con their 
way to freedom. Eventually, Rhodes 
learns the truth, and Greene suddenly, 
boldly reveals the decent clod beneath a 
fool’s veneer. Unable to live without his 
wife, he shamelessly offers to share her 
with the bookseller. At play’s end, Mary 
and Clive prepare for a cold assignation 
in shabby rooms, already fearing that 
she will inevitably and finally escape to 
the warming boredom of her husband. 
The question: Are the lovers more guilty 
than the complacent cuckold? Wittily, 
wisely, Greene gives no clear answer. 

Author Greene considers The Complai- 
sant Lover his best play, and the London 
critics—who were not notably stirred by 
his earlier stage tries—agreed enthusias- 
tically. Amid the general applause, a mi- 
nority of Greene fans hoped that he would 
not give up religious themes for good; 
quite a few playwrights have successfully 
written about manners and immorals, but 
few nowadays even attempt to deal with 
miracles. 


HEADLINERS 


Charleston Forever 

Under the long, lemon-tinted gown and 
the towering headdress of aigrette plumes, 
the tall, tawny body is heavier now. The 
warm eyes seem smaller, softer, in a face 
fleshed with age. But the quick, bright 
smile is as vivid as ever; the remembered 
throb of her voice still husks the rafters— 
a rising, clear-toned shout. At 53, Jose- 
phine Baker, the supple émigré from St. 
Louis who sailed into the heart of Paris on 
the high old tides of the ’20s, is still a top 
banana of the boulevards. It is three years 
since her last “retirement,” but Paris Mes 
Amours, her new revue at the Olympia 
Music Hall, promises to pack them in as 
long as Paris has the price. 

The show brings back just about every- 
thing that ever belonged to the girl who 
was the toast and tattle of France, whose 
sexy, banana-girdle routines led the Lost 
Generation through the rhythms of le jazz 
hot. There is a showboat cakewalk, some 
St. Louis blues, a song of Harlem in hard 
times and of Negroes in Paris: there is a 
flash of the old Folies and the new ballets; 
there is Josephine doing a Gypsy ballet 
and “The Charleston Forever” in black 
gold-spangled tights. 

The reason for her return is no secret: 
Josephine needs money. After World War 
II, after the excitement of helping the 
Resistance and the pocketful of citations 
(including the Legion of Honor), Jose- 
phine opened an orphanage for children of 
all races and creeds. But her lavish experi- 
ment in international race relations used 
up a fortune of 300 million francs ($600,- 
000). Josephine decided to go back to 
work, The sentimentalists who come to 
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Jean Marquis 
JOSEPHINE BAKER 


She needs money. 


cheer her chocolate arabesques are the 
financiers of her mission; they are also 
her accomplices in creating an illusion— 
that Paris and Josephine Baker have not 
really changed in three decades, 


SPECTACLES 
Disneyland & Son 


Once upon a time (i.e., four years ago) 
professionally sentimental, consistently 
profitmaking Hollywoodsman Walt Dis- 
ney built the zingiest, zowiest toy his 
fertile mind could imagine—and then in- 
vited others to come play with it. So far, 
some 16 million have taken up the offer. 
Last week 24,000, including Vice Pres- 
ident Nixon and his family, were on hand 
to help Walt celebrate the fourth anniver- 
sary of the toy. Crooned M.C. Art (Peo- 
ple Are Funny) Linkletter: “Disneyland 
—its only purpose ... the pursuit of 
happiness for all.” 

Maybe for the customers; but canny 
Producer Disney has been reaping more 
tangible rewards. Since the opening, his 
dazzling, 61.2-acre carnival has taken in 
$48 million. Says one associate proudly: 
“We keep plussing things.” This year's 
plusses: a $1,500,000 miniature Matter- 
horn, 1464 ft. tall, complete with bobsleds 
and “glacier grottoes”; eight “authentic, 
air-conditioned submarines” (cost: $65,- 
ooo each) to carry passengers past the 
lost continent of Atlantis; a graveyard of 
sunken ships; a miniature polar icecap; 
the first operable monorail system in the 
U.S., built at a cost of $1,300,000. The 
investment seems well worthwhile: in fis- 
cal 1959, Disneyland expects some 4,600,- 
ooo customers. a net of $600.000. 

Such coin counting has spawned sincere 
flattery: imitation Disneylands are shoot- 
ing up across the country. The best are 


the brainchildren of drawling, blunt-talk- 
ing Texan C. V. Wood, 38, a onetime in- 
dustrial engineer whose survey on Disney- 
land’s prospects so impressed the master 
that he was invited in to build the park. 
At present, Wood is supervising construc- 
tion of five others (including Denver's 
Magic Mountain, Great Southwest Park 
near Dallas, Montana Magica in Caracas), 
has half a dozen more in the planning 
stage. This week, his latest is open: 
$4,000,000 Pleasure Island, 14 miles north 
of Boston in Wakefield, Mass. Most spec- 
tacular feature: a 1gth century New Eng- 
land fishing village, from which the kid- 
dies can slosh off in whale boats to stalk 
a 70-ft. replica of Moby-Dick. 


BURLESQUE 


Baedeker 

Burlesque Boss Harold Minsky has no 
prejudice against home-grown talent, but 
at Las Vegas’ Dunes Hotel the foreign- 
born element in his chorus line is the 
spice of the show (“People enjoy talking 
to them”). So last month Minsky* took 
off on a recruiting trip to Europe, re- 
turned last week with a report that was 
part showbusinesslike, part sociological. 
Said he: “Europe is one big striptease. 
Hamburg looks like 52nd Street in the 
wild days; Paris is one strip joint after 
another.” 

But Explorer Minsky’s standards are 
high (‘Her limbs,” he says of the ideal 
stripper, “must be tapered rose stems, 
and her ankles sufficiently narrow so that 
ar ordinary man’s hand can completely 
close around them”), and Harold was dis- 
illusioned by what he found. “The girls 
just aren't as pretty as I'd expected. I 
don’t know whether it was what they 
went through in the war, or what, but 
they aren’t what they ought to be.” 
Minsky’s Burlesque Baedeker in brief: 
@ Germany—“The girls are awful; there’s 
no taste to their numbers. They just strip. 
All those great big girls lumber around 
like cows.” 

g Italy—“I don’t know why, but they 
import all their strippers. Italian girls are 
only interested in the movies. It’s like 
Hollywood 15 years ago; every girl is a 
starlet. I didn’t meet one who didn't 
claim to have been in Ben Hur.” 

@ Denmark—“The emphasis is on vaude- 
ville acts. One of the best had a man in 
an upper berth peering at a girl in a lower 
as she got ready for bed. They have lots 
of creative imagination over there. Danish 
girls are a cross between the English and 
French, but they're prettier than either.” 
@ England—‘“The girls just aren’t very 
sexy. The shows are all in private clubs, 
and they’re uninhibited. But the-girls have 
little expression, and they don’t move too 
well.” 

@ France—“A Parisian girl can be sexy 
just holding a glass. Strippers work as 
many as four clubs a night. They travel 
between joints like the Club Sexy and 
the Club Blushing, carrying their little 
bags like doctors.” 


%* Son of the original Abe Minsky (1888-1949), 
the Barnum of burlesque. 
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Only experience could produce Scotch of such uavarying 
quality and good taste as Teacher's Highland Cream. 
Today, the fourth and fifth generations of the Teacher 
family still personally supervise the making of this 
famous product of Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd. 
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Bombs on High 


Teak was the name of the first of two 
high-altitude H-bombs set off by the U.S. 
over the Pacific near Johnston Island last 
summer. Lifted 40 miles above the earth 
by a Redstone missile, the bomb was det- 
onated a few minutes before midnight. 
Out of the blackness came a fireball that 
grew to eleven miles in width in less than 
half a second and could be seen in Hawaii, 
700 miles to the northeast. Its multicol- 
ored aurora was observed 3,000 miles away 
in Samoa. Some nights later a similar de- 
vice, called Orange, was fired from 20 
miles up. 

Finally releasing details last week, the 
Department of Defense and the AEC 
called Teak and Orange “by far the most 
spectacular shots ever fired by the U.S.” 
They were also the first megaton (1.e., 
equivalent to 1,000,000 tons of TNT) 
bombs ever exploded by the U.S. in the 
stratosphere. 

The results were awesome. One objec- 
tive was to measure the capacity of the 
high-energy, high-altitude explosions to 
cause “eclipse blindness’—lesions of the 
retina, so called because they have most 
often happened to people who watch eclip- 
ses of the sun without protecting their 
eyes. Rabbits were chosen as the test ani- 
mals. AEC scientists found that an explo- 
sion the size and height of Teak delivers 
its thermal energy in less time than a rab- 
bit (or a man) can blinks Said the report 
grimly: “Retinal burns were produced in 
the rabbits at distances up to 300 nautical 
miles.” This tended to support earlier 
Army research indicating that an atomic 
fireball bursting over a battlefield at night 
could produce mass blindness in soldiers 
scattered over a vast area. 

Data on the electromagnetic effects of 
the blasts showed that the upper atmos- 
phere was so disturbed by ionizing radia- 
tion “that some radio waves were ab- 
sorbed or scattered” for hours afterward. 
Result: communications were upset or 
blacked out over an area “at least” 3,000 
miles in diameter. Obvious conclusion: a 
megaton bomb exploded high overhead 
just ahead of an all-out missile attack 
could disrupt vital defense communica- 
tions for a few crucial hours. 

A few days later, the House Space Com- 
mittee released testimony on the even 
wider possibilities suggested by Project 
Argus—the series of bombs exploded late 
last summer 300 miles above the South 
Atlantic that sent a shell of charged parti- 
cles racing round the world. A nuclear 
bomb exploded over the Indian Ocean, 
Pentagon officials told the committee, 
could theoretically disrupt radio commu- 
nications in Moscow, some 7,000 miles 
away. Similarly, a blast set off high over 
the tip of South America could interfere 
with communications in the Washington 
area. But to make such interference ef- 
fective, bombs much larger than Project 
Argus’ relatively small 1.5 kiloton bombs 
would be required. 
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Prizewinners on Secrecy 


Is the progress of science in the U.S. 
being held up by unnecessary secrecy? To 
find out, Missouri Democrat Thomas C. 
Hennings Jr., chairman of the Senate's 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights, 
wrote to all living U.S. scientists who 
have won Nobel Prizes. Last week Sen- 
ator Hennings released replies from three 
chemists, six physicists, eight men in med- 
icine or physiology. Their consensus: yes. 

Sample comments: 


@ Columbia’s Dickinson W. Richards, 


1956 prizewinner for his work in cardiol- 
ogy: “Every scientist suffers when there 
is any restriction, at any level, to the free 
exchange of knowledge. Except insofar as 
restrictions are required by the exigencies 





Elliott Erwitt—Magnum 
Puysicist BRATTAIN 
Most restrictions are foolish. 


of national defense, we believe that there 
should be no restrictions.” 

@ The Rockefeller Institute’s Fritz Lip- 
mann (1953 prize—discoverer of coen- 
zyme A) cited a research group whose 
classified work in a fast-moving field be- 
came obsolete before it was permitted to 
be published. “Such instances damage the 
morale of the scientific worker.” 

@ Harvard's Percy W. Bridgman (1946 
prize—physics of high pressures): “If I 
think that my colleague may be able to 
make some helpful suggestion, I can feel 
it only highly irrelevant that he may not 
have secured clearance by the FBI.” 

@ The University of California’s Berkeley 
Chancellor Glenn T. Seaborg (1951 prize 
—synthesis of new elements): “I am con- 
cerned about the virtual absence of easy, 
direct communication with scientists of 


the Soviet Union . . . Poland, Czechoslo- 
vakia and China. If we do not get a 
proper perspective on the development 
of science in countries such as China, we 
shall not be able to act rationally, and 
will surely suffer a rude awakening in the 
not too distant future.” 

@ Bell Labs’ Walter H. Brattain (1956 
prize—co-inventor of the transistor) said 
that before World War II the U.S. was 
“a nation that offered asylum to inde- 
pendent and nonconformist thinking in- 
dividuals,” but after the war the Govern- 
ment went on classifying “anything that 
might possibly aid an enemy’’—a pro- 
gram that discouraged “top scientific men 
who might otherwise have come to our 
country.” Concluded Brattain: “I feel 
very strongly that most restrictions done 
in the name of national security turn out 
to be foolish . . . Don’t kill the baby to 
protect it from the kidnapers.” 


Lost Momentum 

Back in 1953, President Eisenhower 
appeared before the Eighth U.N. General 
Assembly and stirred the imagination of 
the world with his Atoms-for-Peace pro- 
posal. His specific recommendation: an 
International Atomic Energy Agency that 
would distribute nuclear fuels, see to it 
that the material was used for peaceful 
purposes, ensure that “the miraculous in- 
ventiveness of man shall not be dedicated 
to his death but consecrated to his life.” 

The original design was to make the 
benefits of the atom available through an 
international agency that could remove 
the curse of political commitment from 
the recipients and the charge of sinister 
intent from the donor. Small nations be- 
gan happily making up shopping lists, 
envisioned reactors of their own turning 
out cheap and abundant energy in jun- 
gle, desert and mountains. But the pro- 
gram has steadily lost momentum. 

Years of wrangling went by before the 
U.N. nations could even agree on setting 
up the agency (IAEA). In the two years 
since then, IAEA has acquired a head- 
quarters in Vienna, a director-general 
(New York’s Sterling Cole, onetime 
chairman of the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy), and a staff 
of 403. But it has closed just one deal: 
this year it received 3,000 kilograms of 
natural uranium from Canada and sold 
it to Japan. Beyond that, IAEA can point 
only to a short list of minor accomplish- 
ments, including the establishment of a 
modestly equipped laboratory in the base- 
ment of Vienna's Grand Hotel, the dis- 
patch of survey missions to scattered 
parts of the earth, and a wordy record 
of seminars, conferences and symposia. 

The fact is that the U.S. itself has 
been mainly responsible for IAEA’s pa- 
ralysis. While pouring more money into 
the agency than any other nation ($4 
million so far v. $850,000 from Russia), 
the U.S. has consistently bypassed it. In- 
stead of funneling all atomic aid through 
IAEA, the U.S. has found it preferable to 
maintain direct bilateral agreements (43 
at present) with have-not countries. One 
reason is that IAEA inspection teams 
would necessarily include Russians, giving 
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them a chance to look over U.S. shoul- 
ders. The have-nots are more than willing 
to avoid the agency, too, since they can 
get their atomic help direct from the sup- 
plier rather than through the cumbersome 
machinery of international middlemen. 
The world has become more sophisti- 
cated since Ike’s Atoms-for-Peace pro- 
posal, and the U.S. is no longer accused of 
trying to tie up smaller nations in its 
atomic apron strings. Last week, as 
IAEA’s 23-member board of governors 
met in Vienna to draw up a program for 
1960, they faced the fact that IAEA has 
become an agency prepared to demon- 
strate something that no longer needs 
demonstrating. With its sights lowered, 
the organization is keeping itself in busi- 
ness as a sort of atomic information 
center dedicated to the unarguable prop- 
osition that atomic energy should be used 
for peaceful purposes under suitable safe- 
guards—but lacking much to safeguard. 


Better Without Flopsy ‘ 


When myxomatosis was accidentally 
imported* into England in 1953, the 
homeland of Flopsy, Mopsy and Cotton- 
tail was horrified. Every rabbit from Pen- 
zance to the Orkneys, it seemed, was dying 
or dead. Stricken animals with grotesquely 
swollen heads hobbled aimlessly on high- 
ways, and carcasses lay stinking in ditches. 

The London Times was swamped with 
letters from outraged bunny lovers. Some 
of the loudest objectors were fox hunters. 
In the absence of their preferred prey 
ravenous British foxes turned to moles 
rats, blackberries and garbage cans. They 
lost the stamina they used to build up 
chasing rabbits, no longer led hunters off 
on the long, steady chases of old. Instead, 
they developed a tendency to head for the 
nearest suburb, leaving hunters embar- 
rassedly clattering through backyards and 
garbage dumps. Another curious side ef- 
fect: British buzzards, deprived of protein 
once obtained from rabbit carrion, suf- 
fered loss of fertility. 

But many Britons have come to realize 
that they are better off without the rab- 
bits, which once destroyed 40% of the na- 
tion’s crops. Unnibbled, vegetation has 
rioted and farmers’ incomes have risen. 
Oak saplings have taken hold where they 
had no chance for centuries, and for the 
first time in memory, wild roses are blos- 
soming over chalk cliffs. 

The present number of the animals is 
comfortably low. But the survivors are 
multiplying like rabbits, and their off- 
spring are apt to be resistant to myxoma- 
tosis. Forgetting their sentimental attach- 
ment to the rabbits of child literature 
platoons of Englishmen, organized in 200 
government-approved rabbit-clearance so- 
cieties, are now using nets, cyanide, traps 
and shotguns to maintain the status quo. 
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record offer ever! 


FOR OVER.OO YEARS 


* Classical Stereo Showcase” includes: 
OPERA 

Renata Tebaldi sings: ‘Un bel di"’ (excerpt) from 
Madama Butterfly (Puccini) 

Carlo Bergonzi sings: *‘Recondita armonia" from 
Tosca (Puccini) 

Kirsten Flagstad sings: ‘Du bist der lenz"’ (ex- 
cerpt) from Die Walkiire (Wagner) 

Also thrilling excerpts from the complete London 
ffss recordings of Wagner's Das Rheingold and 
Boito’s Mefistofele (to be released soon) 

ORCHESTRAL and CHAMBER 

Ernest Ansermet conducts: Beethoven's Sym- 
phony 25 (excerpt) 

Georg Solti conducts: La Boutique Fantasque 
(Rossini-Respighi)—Tarantella 

Karl Minchinger conducts: Bach's Brandenburg 
Concerto #3 (excerpt) 

Wilhelm Backhaus plays: Beethoven's Piano Con- 
certo +4 (excerpt) 

Vienna Octet plays: Schubert's Octet (excerpt) 

Record concludes with rousing finale of Tchaikov- 
sky's 1812 Overture with London Symphony 
Orchestra conducted by Kenneth Alwyn 
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full frequency stereophonic sound 


Free catalog Dept. LS, 539 West 25th Street, N. Y. 1 
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Huge crushers process iron ore 
from Mesabi and Canadian ranges 


Construction machinery 
moved the earth 


Big combines harvest wheat 
for shipment via the Seaway 


Giant motor-generator sets Lift trucks mechanize oe A . 
supply power for stee/ mills stevedoring from Montreal to Milwaukee 





The long-awaited St. Lawrence Seaway provinces are nearer markets all over 
is now open — an historic achievement the world. Allis-Chalmers products are 
by men of vision, courage and skill in in use over the entire length of the Sea- 
both the United States and Canada. The way, serving business, industry and agri- 
grain of the Dakotas and Saskatchewan, culture of both nations. Allis-Chalmers, 
the factories of the lake states and Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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International Rapids Section 


Grinding mills processed 
cement for dams and locks 


Compressors supply air 


Dramatic as it is, the St. Lawrence Seaway spot- 
lights only part of Allis-Chalmers partnership 
with industry. The wide range of our products 
is unique in all America motors from 1 to 
120,000 horsepower ... pumps that handle from 
10 gallons to 2 million gallons per minute 

rock crushers that gobble boulders up to 5 feet 


Stairway to the sea- 





Water from the Great Lakes 





drops a total of 602 feet on its way to the sea. 
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Hydraulic turbines 
capture St. Lawrence power 


Rectifiers convert power 
for new aluminum production 


Centrifugal pumps 
serve Seaway ships 


wide ... tractors for family-size farms or multi- 
million-yard earth-moving projects electrical 
generating equipment (diesel, hydraulic, steam 
or atomic-powered)...and hundreds of others. 
An interesting new full-color booklet that tells 
more about our company is now available. We 
invite you to send for it. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 
Middle of the Night (Sudan; Colum- 


bia) transforms an honest but clumsy 
play by Paddy Chayefsky into a cruelly 
beautiful and moving film, a story of life 
and love as a man grows older. The man 
(Fredric March) is a clothing manufac- 
turer—shrewd, hard-working, decent. At 
56, still “a vigorous man with normal ap- 
petites,” still fairly attractive to women, 
he finds himself a widower. What to do 
with the rest of his life? At first he simply 
works, works, works. After a while he 
starts spending time at his married daugh- 
ter’s house, playing with the baby. Then 
one day his pretty, 24-year-old reception- 
ist (Kim Novak), a nice, mixed-up kid 
whose marriage has recently gone on the 
rocks, takes a fit of hysterics, and the 
boss decides to give her a little father- 
ly attention. 

His attention takes a 
turn. He finds himself hanging around the 
neighborhood she lives in, waiting like a 
schoolboy for a chance to pass her on the 
street. “Jerk!” he warns himself. “What 
are you doing?” One night he gets up 
enough courage to ask her for a date. 
After three or four of them, he knows he 
has it bad. She knows it, too, and tries to 
break off the affair before things go too 
far. But she needs to be loved as much as 
he needs to love. 

Soon he begins to tell himself that 
he wants desperately to marry her. “I 
don’t want to be a middle-aged man 
keeping a girl somewhere.”’ But he is old 
enough to know it would never work out. 
And then again: “Is it fair to have chil- 
dren at my age?” What’s more, he is 
aware that the girl really wants a father 
more than she wants a lover. Every coun- 
sel of experience and common sense re- 
quires that he let her go—so he asks her 
to marry him. And she accepts. 

The trouble begins at about that point. 
Secretly, she is not at all sure she loves 
the man; she is not at all sure what 
love is. And he runs into a_hornet’s 
nest at home. His sister, who has kept 
house for him since the death of his 
wife, sobs bitterly: “My whole life, my 
whole life I gave up!” And his book- 
smart daughter, blissfully unaware of her 
own father fixation, sweetly explains to 
him why his behavior is “neurotic. 

He refuses to listen to reason from 
anyone; but he cannot entirely ignore 
the warning voice of fear. Does he really 
love the girl? Does he, at his age, really 
want to live the emotional life of a 
young man? Wouldn't he be 
act his age and somehow find his peace? 
In the happy-unhappy ending, the victim- 
hero of the drama accepts at life’s hands 
the lesser evil, the larger hope. 

What most strikingly meets the eye 
in this movie is the profound and pro- 
fessional performance of Fredric March. 
Seldom have youth and crabbed age lived 
together in one face with so much suffer- 
ing and meaning. Amazingly, Actress No- 


soon different 


wiser to 


vak shows up not too badly, despite the 
distinguished company, and the credit for 
that seems to belong chiefly to Director 
Delbert (Marty, The Bachelor Party) 
Mann. Playwright-Scriptwriter Ch 





sky 





of course, is ultimately responsible for the 
passionate sympathy and painful practical 





Frepric MARCH IN “NIGHT” 
In one face, both youth and age. 


wisdom of the film, which is a work of 
greater cogency than his Broadway play- 
script and of deeper maturity than his 
Marty. In fact, it is the first sustained 
passage of mature feeling and thinking 
that has so far appeared in the course of 
Chayefsky’s lucrative celebration of the 
commonplace. 


John Paul Jones (Warner), a film bi- 
ography of the first great captain of the 
U.S. Navy, is a full-color saga of the sea 
on which the moviemakers have lavished 
$4,000,000 and infinite care. For the film- 
ing of Jones’s most famed sea fight, the 
Serapis and the Bonhomme Richard were 
rebuilt timber for timber. For the scenes 
at the French and Russian courts, Ma- 
drid’s Palacio Real was rented from the 
Franco government. The script is written 
in precise period prose (“No Scot is a 
stranger to the cause of freedom, sirrah!"’), 
and scene after scene looks like a meticu- 
lous illustration of a textbook paragraph; 
the frame that depicts the signing of the 
Declaration of Independence is an ani- 
mated reproduction of the John Trumbull 
painting. 

Against such an authentic background, 
the spectator naturally expects to see the 
authentic facts of the hero’s life. But no. 


In the picture Jones i: portrayed as 
a slim-hipped, sleek-cheeked prettyboy 
(Robert Stack); in real life he was a 


scrawny runt with an angry, wind-burned 
face. In the picture he is a noble, unself- 
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ish, tenderhearted humanitarian: in real 
life, though brave and strong-willed, 
was vain, ambitious, obsequious to his 


betters, arrogant with his underlings, and 
just as cruel as the next ship’s captain of 
his day—his idea of kindness was to let 
a man keep his shirt on while he was 
flogged. 

In their doggedly unimaginative at- 
tempt to make Jones a better picture, 
the moviemakers have chiefly succeeded 
in making Jones a duller man. Still, the 
picture does present one splendid scene: 
the battle between the Serapis and the 
Bonhomme Richard. In this episode Di- 
rector John Farrow presents in about ten 
minutes a shocking re-enactment of one 
of the ghastliest engagements in the his- 
tory of warfare on water, a hand-to-hand, 
blood-slopping brawl in which hundreds 
of Americans and Englishmen were killed 
or wounded in less than four hours, and 
in which victory, in the words of Naval 
Historian A. S. Mackenzie, was “wholly 
and solely due to the immovable courage 
of Paul Jones.’ 


Say One for Me (20th Century-Fox). 
“If you decide to swim the Channel.” the 
show boy (Robert Wagner) murmurs to 
the show girl (Debbie Reynolds) as she 
parades downstage in her bathing suit, 
“I'd like to handle the grease job.” Deb- 
bie is “a nice, churchgoin’ mouse,” and 
she brings out the tomcat in Wagner. He 
gives chase. But before he can get his 
paws on her, he is chewed up by Debbie's 
a priest (Bing Crosby) of “the 
players’ parish.” who is described as “a 
Milton Berle with candles,” and who 
cheerily refers to early Mass as “my late 
late late show.” In the end, of course, the 
mouse catches the tomcat, and the watch- 
dog reads their marriage lines. 

Like an animated cartoon? In a w: 
it is—like an unusually clever and appes 
ing one. Producer-Director Frank Tashlin 
(Geisha Boy) was once a cartoonist, and 
he is still a master of the bold, broad, 
crudely expressive stroke. He splashes the 
DeLuxe color around with a free hand 
and makes the most of a coony script 
by Robert O’Brien, in which the even flow 
of sentiment is tactfully ape ies by 
sassy little ripples of rough dialogue (‘ ‘J 
couldn't stand to see anyone going to bed 
without a pizza”; “I never take money 
from women—even if I've earned it”). 
Director Tashlin also gets some graceful 
footwork out of Actress Reynolds, some 
reasonably effective Sinatra-la-la out of 
Wagner, and he even squeezes a few per- 
functory groans out of the Old Groaner 
himself. 

Unfortunately, the film also makes an 
aggressive attempt to combine religion 
and vaudeville—one of Hollywood's fa- 
vorite marriages commercial conven- 
ience—and the attenipt sometimes offends 
both propriety and common sense. But 
whenever the moviemakers stop trying to 
prove that God is on the side of the big- 
gest production numbers, Say One for Me 
starts to look like one of the brightest 
and sprightliest little cinemusicals of the 
season. 
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EDUCATION 





ees ° 
Digging the Divergent 

Creativity, one of man’s highest quali- 
ties, is one of the least understood. It is 
not sheer volume of work or novelty of 
expression; it is not always virtuous. Cre- 
ativity is what Feodor Dostoevsky had: 
a tremendous capacity for sustained, self- 
motivated work—despite an untidy outer 
life that included epilepsy, compulsive 
gambling and enough hardships to stun 
Job. But few teachers can recognize cre- 
ativity in children or tolerate it when 
they do. The child who paints pretty pic- 
tures or whizzes through the IQ test is 
called “gifted.” The one who plants an 
ingenious stink bomb in the teachers’ 
smoking room is a case for the cops. 

Or is he? Last week, at 9,000-ft.-high 
Alta in Utah’s Wasatch Mountains, 26 
psychologists, educators, industrialists and 
military men gathered in a National Sci- 
ence Foundation-sponsored meeting to 
consider creativity. With surprising una- 
nimity, they concluded that 1) success in 
the scientific age is not simply a matter 
of intellect; 2) U.S. education is distress- 
ingly geared to uncovering the “bright 
boy’ who can dutifully find the one right 
answer to a problem; 3) schools ignore 
the rebellious “inner-directed” child who 
scores low on IQ tests because they bore 
him; 4) teachers not only make no effort 
to nurture the creative rebel but usually 
dislike him. More than 70% of the “most 
creative,” reported Educational Psychol- 
ogist Jacob W. Getzels of the University 
of Chicago in a startling guesstimate, are 
never recognized, and so never have their 
talents developed. 

How can they be recognized? In a joint 
study, Professors Getzels and Philip W. 
Jackson traced the traits of “creative” 
high school students by comparing their 


Arthur Siegel 
PsycHo.ocists GetzeLts & JACKSON 
Nurture the creative rebel. 
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likes and dislikes with those of “high- 
IQ” students. The creative valued humor 
first; their opposite numbers ranked 
“character” first and humor last. What 
supposedly governs adult success, the re- 
searchers decided, is what high-IQ ado- 
lescents most value. But creative kids 
enjoy “the risk and uncertainty of the 
unknown . . . tend to diverge from ster- 
eotyped meanings, to perceive personal 
success by unconventional standards, to 
seek out careers that do not conform to 
what is expected of them.” Concluded 
Getzels and Jackson: “It is no less than 
a tragedy that in American education at 
all levels we fail te distinguish between 
our convergent and divergent talents— 
or, even worse, that we try to convert 
our divergent students into convergent 
students.” 


"More Than a Referee" 

In a quietly impressive ceremony last 
week, Julius Adams Stratton, 58, was 
formally installed as eleventh president 
of Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
The meaning of the event was hinted at 
by one of the several important inaugural 
guests, President Lee A. DuBridge of 
California Institute of Technology, who 
warmly called rival M.I.T. “the leading 
college of science and engineering in the 
world.” 

This high praise from famed Caltech 
was no polite gesture. M.I.T. began in 
1861 as a land-grant professional school 
for engineers. When Seattle-born “J” 
Stratton took his electrical engineering de- 
gree there in 1923, its aims were still bas- 
ically the same. Last year, under Acting 
President Stratton—who stepped up from 
chancellor when President James R. Kil- 
lian Jr. became President Eisenhower's 
science adviser-—M.1.T. spent an estimat- 
ed $22 million for operating costs, another 
$56 million for sponsored research proj- 
ects. It produces some of the country’s 
ablest pure physicists; it has grown from 
the nation’s main wartime radar labora- 
tory to the leading center of electronics 
and computer development. Out of its or- 
bit have spun a dozen graduate-launched 
electronics companies (e.g., Raytheon) in 
the golden brain center of surrounding 
Cambridge. It attracts more foreign pro- 
fessors (198 last year) and has a higher 
proportion of foreign students (12.4%) 
than any other U.S. institution. Above all, 
M.I.T. has led in broadening scientists by 
trying to ground them as thoroughly in 
the liberal arts as in the arts of technology. 

For such achievements, Julius Stratton 
can claim major credit. No narrow spe- 
cialist—he left Cambridge in 1923 to 
study French literature at the universities 
of Grenoble and Toulouse, still refreshes 
himself by reading French and German 
history in the original—Stratton is hu- 
manist as well as scientist. Under Presi- 
dent (1930-48) Karl Compton, who first 
aimed M.I.T. toward real scientific emi- 
nence, Stratton taught electrical engineer- 
ing and physics, won wide respect for his 
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M.I.T.’s PRESIDENT STRATTON 
Recognize the first-rate. 


wartime radar research and later for his 
administrative abilities in organizing the 
institute's Research Laboratory of Elec- 
tronics. Under President (now Board 
Chairman) Killian, who made him right- 
hand man, Stratton engineered an impor- 
tant reform: raising the departments of 
humanities and social sciences to equal 
rank with the institute's other profession- 
al schools. Today M.I.T.’s curriculum 
spans the whole range of man’s “tech- 
nology,” from politics to psychology, 
from international relations to interstellar 
space. “M.I.T. must adapt itself to the 
needs of a changing epoch,” Stratton said 
last week in his inaugural address. “It 
must assume new roles and accept new 
responsibilities.” But not at the expense 
of education, he vowed, and laid out three 
guidelines for his administration: 
“We must strive to develop more effec- 
tively the creative, imaginative, construc- 
tive powers of the student. University 
research serves but half its purpose if it 
becomes remote and isolated from the 
students themselves.” 
q “We must bring about a more produc- 
tive integration of the humanities and so- 
cial sciences with the physical sciences 
and engineering.” 
@ “We have an obligation to impart to 
our students an understanding of both the 
privileges and responsibilities inherent in 
the professional estate. The truly profes- 
sional man must be imbued with a sense 
of responsibility to employer and client, 
a high code of personal ethics and a feel- 
ing of obligation to contribute to the pub- 
lic good . . . By precept and example, we 
must convey to [students] a respect for 
moral values, a sense of the duties of citi- 
zenship, a feeling for taste and style, and 
the capacity to recognize and enjoy the 
first-rate.” 

As for the president himself, said Presi- 
dent Stratton, “‘he must be more than a 
referee. He must be prepared to take po- 
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Write for details to Public Relations Dept., Beech 
Aircraft Corp., Wichita 1, Kansas, U. S. A. 
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BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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Casper” wins the 
NATIONAL OPEN 


Playing the new '59 


WILSON STAFF 


HE sweet 

click at the 
tee is the mu- 
sic of the finest 
ball in golf— 
the great new 
Wilson Staff. 
Here's the 
distance ball 
for your drives, 
the true ball for your putts. 
Here’s a ball which “leaps”’ 
off the club head at a re- 
markable 170 m.p.h. 

The new Staff is a “‘win- 
ning” ball. The greatest 
names in golf including 
Billy Casper, the number 
two money winner in 58, 
play the Wilson Staff. 

Belt a new Wilson Staff 
ball yourself. You'll know 
you've hit the long ball. 


Billy Casper is 
@ member of the 

Wilson Golf 
Advisory Staff, 


sist 
Soild at 


gn 


Pro shops only 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co.,Chicago 
(a subsidiary of Wilson & 





sitions on matters of educational import. 
Above all, he must be able to formulate 
his aims and make clear what he proposes 
to achieve . . . To this charge I pledge 
my whole endeavor.” 


The Cost of Quality 


Otto and Mary Kral, who live on a 
farm near Hastings, Minn., have one main 
goal in life; they want to educate their 
son. So last year they took seven-year-old 
Tommy out of Lakeland-Afton public 
school after watching him vegetate on a 
soda-pop diet of “life-adjustment” courses. 
Mary Kral is a former high school teacher: 
her 35-year-old husband is a profession- 
al mathematician. The Krals decided to 
school their bright but not prodigious boy 
at home (True, March 2). Tommy’s six- 
or seven-hours-a-day curriculum: arithme- 
tic, grammar, German, geography, compo- 
sition, spelling, mythology, music, poetry 
and chess. Tommy also reads books usually 


| offered to 13-year-olds. 


The Krals have been in and out of Min- 
nesota’s courts ever since, defending them- 
selves against charges of violating the 
state’s compulsory school-attendance law. 
Fortnight ago the case came up before 
Municipal Judge Searle Sandeen of Still- 
water, who listened to four University of 
Minnesota scholars testify that Tommy’s 
studies do indeed meet the legal require- 
ments of private-school instruction and 
should be so recognized. English Professor 
Huntington Brown called Tommy’s curric- 
ulum “a respectable, old-fashioned, aca- 
demic program,” said he would prefer it 
to the public schools’ for his own children. 
History Professor David Noble called 
Tommy’s knowledge of history “unique, 


| especially in view of the lack of history 


teaching in public schools.” Electrical En- 
gineering Professor Henry Hartig praised 
“the discipline and memorizing” that Tom- 
my’s instruction involves compared with 
the public schools’ tendency “to make 
things fun at whatever expense.” 

But testimony of school officials against 
the Krals was decisive. They said nothing 
about the quality of either public-school 


| teaching or Tommy’s home instruction. 





They simply attested to Tommy’s absence 
from school and recited the truancy law. 
Judge Sandeen’s ruling: 30 days in jail 
(subject to appeal) for the Krals. 

Last week Tommy’s parents, free on 
bond, appealed the case to the Washington 
County district court. As a last resort, 
they may send Tommy to a private school 
in St. Paul 25 miles away, but never back 
to public school (“It would set him back 
ten years”). Though their rebellion has 
cost them $1,000 so far, the Krals aim to 
establish their rights in a legal battle 


straight to the top. “We may have to 


mortgage our home,” says Mary Kral. 
“But if it takes every penny, we will fight.” 


Kudos 


Bowdoin College 
Phyllis C. Weston, mathematics teach- 
er at the Skowhegan (Me.) High 
School M.S. 


Citation: “Bowdoin today, in honoring 
her, honors all teachers, unknown and 





unsung, of such integrity, ability and 
dedication.” 

Major General Donald N. Yates, com- 
mander, U.S.A.F missile-testing base, 
Cape Canaveral, Fla. LL.D. 

Citation: “A very model of a modern ma- 
jor general, highly trained in science as 
well as wariare. A crack meteorologist, 
his predictions set the date for D-day 
in World War II . He has proved 
himself a brilliant administrator and 
leader of men.” 


Northwestern University : 
Bruce Catton, author, journalist, edi- 
tor L.H.D. 
Raymond Massey, actor D.F.A. 
Fritz Reiner, musical director, Chicago 
Symphony D.F.A. 


Princeton University : 
Marian Anderson, singer, alternate U.S. 


’ 


delegate to the U.N. L.H.D. 
Citation: “Her transcendent powers of 
human understanding have made her 


our most influential cultural ambassador 

to the world at large.” 
James Gilluly, staff U.S. 
Sc.D. 


Geological Survey 

Citation: “Dean of American field geolo- 
gists, inimitable investigator of the in- 
animate, he is the spiritual descendant 
of the classical giant Antaeus, who was 
never so strong as when his feet stood 
on terra firma.” 

Mason W. Gross, newly elected presi- 
dent, Rutgers University LL.D. 

Clark Kerr, newly elected president, 
University of California LL.D. 

Jean Monnet, French economist and 
statesman LL.D. 

Citation: “Fearless crusader against eco- 
nomic chaos, he has spent go fruitful 
years in the quest for order and equa- 
bility among the free nations of Europe.” 


geologist, 


St. John's University 
Christopher Dawson, British historian, 
professor of Roman Catholic studies, 
Harvard University L.H.D. 


Salem College 
The Rev. Abraham K. Akaka, minister 
of Honolulu’s famed Kawaiahao 
Church, “the Westminster Abbey of 
Hawaii” L.H.D. 


Dana L. Farnsworth, physician, direc- 
tor, University Health Service, Har- 
vard University Sc.D. 


Southern Illinois University 
R. Buckminster Fuller, engineer, de- 
signer of the geodesic dome. .D.F.A. 


Jean Piccard, engineer, pioneer strato- 


spheric balloonist Sc.D. 
University of Hawaii 
Mme. Chiang Kai-shek LL.D. 


Western Reserve University 
Loren C. Eiseley, author, professor of 
anthropology, University of Pennsyl- 
vania L.H.D. 


Yeshiva University 
Jonas E. Salk, physician, developer of 
polio vaccine L.H.D. 
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Delivers for Tess. Low-priced Metro-Mite 
is America’s biggest little delivery truck, 
with 200 cu. ft. of loadspace and economi- 
cal 4-cylinder engine. 


Rugged as they come. Tandem-axle IN- 
TERNATIONAL Trucks with heavy-duty V-8 
power “go anywhere—do anything” to 
keep construction jobs rolling on schedule. 





Pick up and go! Roomy pick- Compact-design models Perfect match. INreRNA- Time savers. INTERNATIONAL 
ups feature Bonus-Load bod measure lessthan90in.bumper TIONAL transit-mix chassis fit heavy-duty V-8's save time on 
ies, lively “six” or V-8 engines. to back of cab for easy handling any size concrete mixer unit. _trips, “make” time in traffic. 
One name covers the entire truck 
field . .. INTERNATIONAL Trucks. 


No other line offers so many mod- 
els for every job, from light delivery 
to heavy hauling. No other trucks of- 
fer such a wide choice of power and 
components. 


INTERNATIONAL 


SPE NY AT y e. > 7 > Motor Trucks » Crawler Tractor ¥ — ~ 
INTERNATIONAL Dealer and get the ,,Seiva.cetsmg WORLD'S MOST COMPLETE LINE 


Farm Equipment and Farmall® Tractors 


There’s one purpose behind this: 
to give every truck owner the ideal 
match of truck unit to truck use. 














Advertisement 





Anticipation 


such a pleasant state 


A great deal of the charm of a new issue of a new. Page after page—editorial or advertising 
magazine is ANTICIPATION. While most read- —is greeted with heightened interest, for each 
ers are familiar with the general style and brings a new experience. This wonder and 
direction of a magazine, they also know curiosity greet your advertising in every 
that everything in the issue will be fresh and issue of every magazine in which it appears. 
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This is one of a series of advertisements sponsored by TIME INC., publisher of Time, Lirr, FoRTUNE and Sports 
ILLUSTRATED. Each advertisement delineates what this collage graphically suggests—eighteen of the values 


that make advertising in magazines a uniquely powerful force for mass selling: 1. Specific Appeal 2. Information 
3. Ideas 4. ANTICIPATION 5. Change 6. Change of Pace 7. Beauty 8. Loyalty 9. Concentration 10. Perception 
11. Confidence 12. Solidity 13. Authority 14. Retail Tie-ins 15. Response 16. Privacy 17. Selection 18. Audience. 
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Circus at Le Mans 


The classic test for sports cars is the 
24-hour race at Le Mans. It is also the 
race the professionals dislike most. “I hate 
Le Mans,” growls Britain’s Stirling Moss. 
“It’s not a race but a circus.” Three 
hundred thousand spectators flock to Le 
Mans, spend more than $1,000,000 on 
other amusements as the sports cars roar 
over public roads through the 24-hour 
grind. They roam through so0o0-odd fair 
stands, quaff more than 100,000 liters of 
wine, beer and soft drinks, watch pro- 
fessional wrestling matches just so yards 
from the track. ogle strippers and snake 
dancers, cram all-night dance halls and, 
when they run down, catch a few winks in 
20,000 sleeping tents booked to capacity 
at $5 a tent. 


Drivers also complain of the race's 


free-for-all makeup, which mixes skilled 
professionals with rank amateurs, high- 
powered racers with little doodlebugs 
competing for class championships. And 
still lurking in the minds of all is the trag- 
edy of 1955, when Pierre Levegh’s Merce- 
des crashed into a wall, spewed wreckage 
into the crowd, killing 87 people. 

Safety First. Since the 1955 accident, 
sponsors of les vingt-quatre heures have 
plowed more than $600,000 into track 
improvements. Spectators can now watch 
from the protection of concrete tiers. 
Engines are top-limited at three liters’ 
displacement (smaller than that of a 
Rambler), and no driver can be on the 
track longer than three hours at a time 
without relief. All cars must have wind- 
shields and wipers. But manufacturers, 
in their frantic search for speed, devised 
windshields that flip down at high speeds 
to avoid extra wind resistance. As they 
well know, a victory at Le Mans means 
a difference of millions in a year’s sales. 

This year at Le Mans, Ferrari, Jaguar 
and Aston Martin were once again the 
cars to beat. Ferrari’s three-car factory 
team was favored on the basis of sheer 
speed, while the Jags and Astons pinned 
their main hopes on a recurrence of the 
1957 race, when mechanical trouble took 
the Ferraris out of the running. “Our 
Astons have 40 to 50 h.p. less than the 
Ferraris,” said Aston Martin’s Stirling 
Moss. “On speed we can’t touch them.” 

Few Survive. The race turned out to 
be one of the safest in history, with no 
fatalities. But cars died like flies. Moss 
got his Aston out front in the early going, 
but dropped out with engine trouble at 
the five-hour mark. Before the race was 
half over, all the Jaguars were out. Two 
factory Ferraris were knocked out by 
mechanical trouble, but the third, piloted 
alternately by Defending Champions Phil 
Hill of Santa Monica, Calif. and Belgium’s 
Olivier Gendebien, roared on through the 
night, built a three-lap lead over two 
pursuing Astons. 

But with less than four hours to go, the 
Hill-Gendebien car developed engine trou- 
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ble. After that, it was no contest. Plugging 
steadily onward, two factory Astons fin- 
ished one-two for the first Aston Martin 
victory in Le Mans history. The new 
champions: Carroll Shelby of Dallas, and 
Britain’s Roy Salvadori. Only 13 of the 
original 54 starters finished—smallest 
number ever to complete the rugged 
vingt-quatre heures. 


Depth to Spare 


Looking toward the 1960 Olympic 


Games, the U.S. mustered its best track 
stars at the National Amateur Athletic Un- 
ion meet in Boulder, Colo., and found them 
good. Most impressive was the depth of 











3 athe. ni 
Associated Press 
SHOTPUTTER O'BRIEN 
With grunts, snorts and grimaces. 


U.S. track prowess: when a champion fal- 
tered, there were eager contenders ready 
and able to take his place. Items: 

@ Olympic Champion Bobby Morrow, 
troubled three weeks ago by muscle 
spasms, failed even to qualify in both the 
100- and 200-meter dashes, sadly con- 
cluded: “TI just didn’t have it.” Impressive 
winner of both events: lanky speedster 
Ray Norton, 21, of San Jose State Col- 
lege (Time, June 15). 

@ Hurdler Glenn Davis, who holds the 
Olympic title and world record for 400 
meters, stumbled at the first barrier, suf- 
fered his first defeat since 1956, but still 
ran a strong second to surprising Dick 
Howard, 23, of the University of New 
Mexico. 

@ Foreign runners are traditionally superi- 
or in distance races, but victories by 19- 
year-old University of Oregon Freshman 
Dyrol Burleson at 1,500 meters (3:47-5), 


Air Force Lieut. Bill Dellinger at 5,000 
meters (14:47.6), and little (5 ft. 54 in., 
128 Ibs.) Max Truex at 10,000 meters 
(31:22.4) gave the U.S. high hopes for 
next year. 

Pole Vaulter Bob Gutowski, world rec- 
ord holder outdoors, vaulted’15 ft. but 
could finish no better than fifth. The win- 
ner: Tarzan-like Don Bragg, 24, who tied 
three challengers at 15 ft. 34 in., but got 
first place on the basis of fewer misses. 

In other field events, the U.S. put 
on display an unrivaled roster of world 
champions, and each of them came through 
without serious challenge. Harold Connolly 
easily won his specialty, the hammer. 
Marine Lieut. Al Cantello (Time, June 
15) won the javelin, even though his win- 
ning toss was some 35 ft. shy of his pend- 
ing world mark. Parry O’Brien, 28, rip- 
pling his muscles amid assorted grunts, 
snorts and grimaces, heaved the shot 62 
ft. 24 in. for his seventh A.A.U. title 
in eight years, took dead aim on an 
Olympic gold medal. 

No world records were set. But it 
seemed obvious that in the sprints, weight 
and jumping events, the U.S. could be 
confident of holding its own this summer 
in two big international track events: the 
U.S.-Soviet track meet next month and 
the Pan American Games in August. 


On, Wisconsin 

More than 10,000 spectators lined the 
shore of Onondaga Lake, at Syracuse, 
N.Y., for the Intercollegiate Rowing As- 
sociation regatta. For the first time in 
years, Syracuse University’s home-town 
crew was picked to win. As Referee Clif- 
ford (“Tip”) Goes sent the shells streak- 
ing away from their stake boats, no one 
paid much attention to the University of 
Wisconsin's crew, which had not even 
been good enough to qualify for the finals 
of the Eastern sprint championships last 
month, had, in fact, wound up dead last 
in the consolation race. 

For the first mile of the three-mile 
grind, Syracuse held the lead, but at the 
halfway mark, running a stroke under 
Syracuse, Coach Norm Sonju’s Wiscon- 
sin eight forged in front. At two miles, 
Syracuse edged closer. But with a half 
mile to go, Wisconsin mounted a killing 
sprint at 39 strokes per minute, coasted 
home to win by two lengths for its first 
L.R.A. victory since 1951, when the re- 
gatta was held at Marietta, Ohio. 

Watching from the river bank as Wis- 
consin breezed home was the Naval Acad- 
emy’s Rusty Callow, 68, dean of U.S. 
rowing coaches, whose Navy crews dom- 
inated the I.R.A. in 1952, 1953 and 1954. 
Developer of countless great oarsmen and 
rowing coaches in a 37-year career, Cal- 
low was forced to step down from active 
coaching a month ago because of failing 
health and eyesight. But at the finish of 
the race last week, Rusty Callow could 
feel satisfied. His Navy crew, only a 
mediocre outfit this season but revamped 
for the I.R.A., made a gallant closing 
spurt, finished a strong third, just a deck 
length back of Syracuse. 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Bill of Health 


Two of the major buttresses of a 
healthy and growing economy—industrial 
production and personal income—last 
week set new records. The Federal Re- 
serve Board reported that U.S. industrial 
production in May climbed to a record 
high of 152% of the 1947-49 average, 
two points above the month before, and 
six points above the pre-recession high. 
In the nation’s mines, mills and factories, 
broad production gains were chalked up 
in farm machinery, trucks and autos, 
building materials, metals, clothing, tex- 
tiles, chemicals and paper. Auto produc- 
tion in U.S, plants was up 3.6% over the 
week before to 131,584 cars, a pace that 
will send U.S. car output to its greatest 
June total in four years; truck volume 
rose to the best June level in eight years. 
Freight carloadings climbed 13.9% over 
the same week last year to reach the 
highest level in more than 19 months. 

The Commerce Department reported 
that personal income rose to a record 
annual rate of $376.2 billion in May, $3 
billion above the month before. The La- 
bor Department added that spendable 
earnings (income after federal taxes) also 
reached a record in May of $81.03 a week 
for a factory worker with three depend- 
ents. The department also reported a May 
rise of 0.1% in the consumer price index 
to a record 124% of the 1947-49 price 
average. But Bureau Price Chief H. E. 
Riley said that the change was an ex- 
pected seasonal rise that has taken place 
every year but one since 1947. Though 
further small rises may take place in the 
next few months, harvests are expected 
to lower food prices in the fall. 


Salable Fall Styles 

To New York apparel makers it was 
the best fall fashion preview in years. Not 
only did a record number of out-of-town 
buyers show up, but their orders were 10% 
to 20% ahead of last year. What won 
over the buyers, said Felix Lilienthal Jr. 
of Felix Lilienthal & Co., Inc., big inde- 
pendent resident buying house (150 ac- 
counts, $800 million a year in purchases ), 
was the eminent “wearability, salability 
and promotability” of this year’s fashions. 
Whatever her age or shape, the customer 
this year will find clothes that fit and 
become her. Said Lilienthal: “The new 
fashions will not make headlines, but they 
will make dollars.” 

New Era. Spurring the industry's hopes 
is the rising level of U.S. consumer spend- 
ing. Department-store sales in the week 
ending June 13 were 3% over last year, 
despite a sales-crippling newspaper strike 
in St. Louis. Fairchild News Service’s own 
survey, covering specialty shops as well 
as department stores, showed a sales jump 
of 4% over the preceding week, the tenth 
such weekly rise. Another big reason for 
confidence is that manufacturers this year 
took pains to study their market. Many 
sent their designers on nationwide tours 
to sound out stores and shoppers on the 
kind of clothes women want to buy. The 
consensus: the U.S. woman does not want 
novelties or revolutionary, untested style 
changes that make a heavy investment in 
clothes a risk. Women buy the most, said 
Kirby, Block’s Cynthia Marks, when the 
clothes flatter the figure, give them con- 
fidence and a sense of fashion authority. 
More than ever, they recognize the value 
of quality and will pay accordingly. 

To Manhattan Manufacturer Herbert 





Buyers AT MANHATTAN Fatt Preview 
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The New York Times 


Sondheim, one of the industry's leaders, 
all this means that the U.S. is on the 
verge of a new era of luxury and individu- 
ality in clothing, in which shoppers at 
every price level prefer one good article 
to two shoddy ones. Taking dead aim at 
achieving an “opulent look.” Sondheim 
and other manufacturers have gone in 
heavily for velvet, lace, brocade and oth- 
er elegant fabrics in evening and cocktail 
dresses, have used fur trim lavishly. The 
dressier clothes cost more, promising re- 
tailers both higher unit and dollar volume. 

Fur Pants. Another place where the 
luxury look shows up is in the rising pop- 
ularity of elegant casual costumes. Many 
top fashion houses are showing jacket- 
and-trouser sets to be worn to cheer the 
tired executive after a hard day at the 
office. Variations range from Fredrica 
Furs’ $1,195 nutria car coat with pants of 
hamster fur (retail price of pants: $195) 
to Designer Lisa Fonssagrive’s Edwardian 
smoking jacket and pants (see cut) of 
muted-green velveteen piped in mauve 
(retail price: $125). Another costume from 
the same designer, onetime top U.S. fash- 
ion model (Time, Sept. 19, 1949): a wool- 
en evening wrap shaped like a cocoon, 
with a single saucer-sized button under 
the chin. The color: hot canary. 


Race with Russia 

How does U.S. economic growth com- 
pare with that of the Soviet Union? Last 
week the National Bureau of Economic 
Research gave a qualified answer in its 
annual report: on a_ percentage basis, 
industrial output in Russia has risen more 
rapidly than in the U.S. since 1928, but 
only about one-fourth as rapidly as the 
Russians claim. Russia’s growth statistics 
are peppered with gaps, probably omit 


Ben Martin 
LISA IN HER $125 SMOKER 


The new fashions might not make headlines, but they should make dollars. 
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some stagnant or declining industries, use 
highly doubtful totals. Most of Russia's 
gain has been the result of massive diver- 
sion of manpower to industry, a regi- 
mented movement roughly similar to the 
voluntary exodus to the cities that took 
place in the U.S. in the late roth century. 
In short, Russia started its industrializa- 
tion much later and on a much lower base, 
is naturally growing faster than the more 
mature U.S. economy. 

But in one key economic area—the 
level of industrial output per man-hour 
—Russia is still far behind the U.S. 
U.S. national product per man-hour has 
been rising even faster than national 
product per capita (which is by far the 
highest of any nation), has‘ jumped at a 
rate of 35°% to 40% a decade since World 
War Il—and is still growing by the 
day. The reasons for the growth. says the 
report, are not only an increase in the 
volume of capital goods (of which the 
U.S. has more than any other nation), 
but the U.S.’s large and growing invest- 
ment in education, science and _tech- 
nology. Russia’s rapid industrial growth 
is a factor that must be reckoned with, 
concludes the report, but so must two 
other facts: Soviet labor drained into 
industry leaves other sectors of Russia's 
economy weakened and, since Russian 
manpower has its limits, “has even more 
important implications for the future rate 
of Russia’s industrial growth.” 


INDUSTRY 
Ringing the Brass 


Rising to his feet in the Senate last 
week, Illinois Democrat Paul Douglas 
took out after the Pentagon and its de- 
fense contractors. Said Douglas: “The 
system of defense procurement has led to 
great abuse. And when companies hire 
former officers to negotiate with their for- 
mer fellow officers, the abuses are mag- 
nified.”” With that, Douglas released fig- 
ures showing that 88 of the nation’s too 
top contractors employed no fewer than 
721 ex-officers with the rank of colonel 
and up. Douglas said darkly that there is 
grave suspicion that many of these men 
were hired as influence peddlers to assure 
fat contracts: ‘They didn’t hire those 721 
merely for their military knowledge.” 
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ROCKWELL 


Phil Stern 
DeMPsEY 
If they can't get jobs, the only other solution is to shoot them. 


Douglas’ blast was the latest in a seriés 
of angry rumblings in Congress over the 
role of retired and resigned military men 
in business. Three weeks ago New York's 
Representative Alfred Santangelo offered 
a harsh amendment to the Administra- 
tion’s $39 billion military appropriations 
bill for fiscal ro60: no funds could be 
used for contracts with any company that 
had hired general officers who had been on 
active duty within the last five years. The 
amendment was defeated by only a nar- 
row (147 to 125) margin. Shortly after, 
the House’s watchdog Armed Services In- 
vestigation Subcommittee fired off S4o 
questionnaires to too leading contractors 
and 200 individuals, asking whether any 
business had been “solicited” by former 
military men, Said Chairman F. Edward 
Hébert, who promises a full-scale investi- 
gation early next month: “The big names 
better come to protect themselves. If not, 
they Il become suspect. If you enlist brains 
for the sake of brains, there is nothing 
wrong. But if you enlist names for the 
sake of contacts, that is wrong.” 
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Listening to the barrage last week, the 
defense industry kept mum publicly. Pri- 
vately, it reacted with surprise—and con- 
siderable anger of its own. In Pittsburgh, 
Reserve Army Colonel Willard Rockwell, 
who once took time off from running his 
three manufacturing companies to serve 
briefly as an assistant to the Defense Sec- 
retary, ridiculed the whole thing. Snorted 
Rockwell, whom Representative Santan- 
gelo listed as “suspect”: “The White 
House has bought eleven of our Aero 
Commander planes. I can’t even sell one 
to the military. How’s that for influence?” 
When it comes to pressuring for contracts, 
he charged that the real big leaguers are in 
Congress itself. “Every time some Con- 
gressman wants a contract for a home- 
town favorite, the Pentagon is supposed 
to jump.” Businessmen noted that Rep- 
resentative Santangelo himself complained 
that New York was not getting its fair 
share of contracts; the West Coast was 
getting all the gravy. 

Brains v. Brawn. The retired military 
man in business is nothing new. The Civil 
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HOME-BUILDING BOOM will 
continue during second half of 1959, 
may be equal to or better than first 
half when private housing starts ran 
at annual rate of close to 1,400,000. 
For first five months of this year, 
private-housing starts totaled 558,400 
v. 396,700 in 1958. 


MERGER TALKS between General 
Dynamics Corp. (1958 sales: $1.5 bil- 
lion) and Material Service Corp., Chi- 
cago building products supplier (1958 
sales: $115 million) are on again, ap- 
pear more promising than last year, 
when talks broke down over basis of 
exchange of stock. 


UNITED MINE WORKERS paid 
$438,000 in damages for violence in 
trying to organize Meadow Creek 
Coal Co. of Montgomery, Tenn. Ac- 
tion has spurred other mine operators 
to sue for $6,000,000 in damages, and 
additional suits totaling $7,000,000 
are expected soon. To meet assault 
on its $21 million treasury, U.M.W. 
assessed its 190,000 members $20 each. 


MEN’S SHIRT PRICES will be 
boosted about 6% next month by 
Manhattan Shirt Co. on big-volume, 
$4 shirts. Other major makers are 
expected to follow move in indus- 
try’s first major price boost on brand- 
name, medium-priced dress shirts 
since 1952. 


EX-TEAMSTER BOSS Dave Beck 
was indicted by federal grand jury 
with Roy Fruehauf, president of 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., and Burge Sey- 
mour, president of Associated Trans- 
port, Inc. Government charged that 
$200,000 loan from Fruehauf’s and 
Seymour’s companies violated Taft- 
Hartley Act. Maximum penalty: a 
year in jail and $10,000 fine. 


THREE-STAGE FILTER cigarette 
is being test marketed by Philip Mor- 
ris, Inc. Called Alpine, new mentho- 
lated smoke has two filters separat- 
ed by air chamber. Smoke passes 
through first filter, is cooled in air 
reggae then passes to final-stage 
ter. 
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“pe clear the fog of conflicting claims 
surrounding the steel negotiations, 
President Eisenhower last week con- 
sidered having the Government pre- 
pare its own “impartial” statistics for 
the public’s guidance. But the Labor 
Department and other Government 
agencies quickly let it be known that 
they wanted no part of the job. Rea- 
son: they know that even statistics on 
such an apparently simple factor as 
productivity are open to wide interpre- 
tation. No matter what figures the 
Government settled on, federal econo- 
mists feel, they would favor one side 
or the other, add heat rather than light 
to the debate between management and 
labor. Said a Government labor expert: 
“Preparation of a factual scoreboard 
by the Government would not help to 
settle any issues but would only in- 
volve the Government in a hideous 
hassle. It would be murder.” 

In their battling over steel negotia- 
tions, both management and labor nat- 
urally pick the figures that best prove 
their case. Determined to hold fast 
against any wage hike, industry points 
out that the steelworkers’ average hour- 
ly wage of $3.08 is higher than in all 
but a handful of U.S. industries (coal, 
glass, construction ). According to in- 
dustry statistics, postwar wage costs 
have risen nearly twice as fast as the 
cost of living. Replies the union: aver- 
age earnings do not mean anything, 
because the majority of steelworkers 
have to work at incentive pace and on 
undesirable shifts and normal off-days 
to achieve that level. What really 
counts, says the union, is the industry's 
minimum wage of $2.13 an hour, which 
is equaled or exceeded by nine major 
industries and is 11¢ lower than the 
auto industry. Besides, steelworkers 
rarely work a full work year: they 
have averaged 4o hours a week in only 
one year in the last 13. 

. 

Industry insists that workers do not 
deserve a raise because their wages 
have already outrun gains in produc- 
tivity, which the industry calculates 

risen at an annual rate of 1.5% a 
year since 1940. The union disputes 
this by using a productivity figure of 
3-2%. The reason for the difference is 
that management uses steel shipments 
per man-hour to arrive at its figure 
and the union uses output per man- 
hour, while each selects productivity 
figures over different periods. This is 
just the sort of thing that caused Gov- 
ernment agencies to shy away from 
choosing a set of statistics. 

When it comes to steel industry 
profits, a key point in the argument, 
management and labor find it even 
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10¢ AN HOUR 
The Probable Steel Settlement 


harder to agree on the facts. Last week 
the Government announced that the 
steel industry's near-record first-quar- 
ter profits of $374 million after taxes 
represented 11.7% of stockholders’ 
equity, higher than in U.S. manufac- 
turing as a whole (10% of equity); 
second-quarter earnings are expected 
to be even rosier. But the Govern- 
ment’s report also pointed out that 
over the last ten years steel has not 
done as well as other industries, and 
steel companies complain that their 
present good showing is largely the re- 
sult of stockpiling in anticipation of a 
strike. Their big argument is that prof- 
its are not even enough to pay for ex- 
pansion and modernization: U.S. Steel 
alone has borrowed $690 million for 
its expansion program in the last five 
years. It is largely this investment, 
rather than any effort on the part of 
unionists, says industry, that has in- 
creased efficiency and profits. 
e 

So many figures are being bandied 
about by both sides—all interpreted in 
different ways—that many experts now 
consider them a public exercise in 
gamesmanship, with little use for any 
eventual settlement. “The figures are 
phony on both sides,” says a Washing- 
ton economist. “We are not paying any 
attention to them. This thing will be 
decided on the basis of what industry 
can give and save face and what Dave 
McDonald can take and save face.” 

Last week no face-saving formula 
had been agreed on, and both industry 
and labor were bracing for a strike. 
But the inescapable fact that the in- 
dustry is making a lot of money and 
the steelworkers are so well paid that 
the rank and file are not interested in 
a big wage boost (Time, June 15) 
gave hope that they would be able to 
make a reasonable settlement. Union 
Boss David McDonald, estimating 
that a contract change already offered 
might amount to 6¢ an hour, has re- 
jected this out of hand. But the feel- 
ing grew on both sides that the in- 
dustry might be willing to give a 1o¢- 
an-hour wage hike, plus other bene- 
fits over the course of the three-year 
contract. The union could dress this up 
to look like more by announcing the 
total package. Industry would prob- 
ably absorb part of any increase and 
cover the rest by putting through a 
price rise of $3 or $4 a ton. Many 
economists would not consider such a 
settlement inflationary. They feel that 
the whole effect on the economy of 
steel price hikes has been vastly over- 
rated—and that the consumer feels 
such hikes far less keenly than rises in 
food, clothing and transportation. 











War's Generals George McClellan, Nathan 
Bedford Forrest and P.G.T. Beauregard 
all became railroad presidents—Beaure- 
gard so much of one that he wrote Robert 
E. Lee: “You would suppose that I had 
never done anything else all my life.” To- 
day’s list of soldier-executives reads like 
a Who's Who of the Pentagon: Douglas 
MacArthur, chairman of Sperry Rand 
Corp.; Walter Bedell Smith, vice chair- 
man of American Machine & Foundry; 
James Doolittle, chairman of Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge’s Space Technology 
Laboratories; Omar Bradley, chairman of 
Bulova Watch Co.; Lucius Clay, chairman 
of Continental Can. Said Lieut. General 
Leslie R. Groves, wartime boss of the 
A-bomb project and now a Remington 
Rand vice president: “If we ever get to 
the absurd situation where an officer 
can't get a job, the only other possible 
solution could be to shoot him and be 
done with it.” 

Businessmen grant that abuses may oc- 
cur from time to time, that some ex- 
officers are not above trying to persuade 
military pals to okay a contract. To be 
above suspicion, General Motors is reluc- 
tant to hire any retired brass. The com- 
panies that do hire them deny any large- 
scale influence peddling. Most procure- 
ment officers are dead set against doing 
any such favors, and corporations are too 
frightened of Congress to try. Further- 
more, the Pentagon is protected by its 
vast bureaucracy. No one man or group 
can hand out a contract. As one defense- 
industry executive says: “The system is 
cumbersome. But it has integrity. There 
are hundreds of people at scores of levels 
who have to be sold before they go into 
buying a weapons system.” 

On-the-Job Training. The ex-soldier 
in business is usually not a salesman but 
a planner, technician or administrator. 
His job often has little or nothing to do 
with military work. Four-star General 
William Hoge, former commander of 
Army ground forces in Europe, is current- 
ly board chairman of Interlake Iron Corp., 
which has no defense contracts. Ford Mo- 
tor Co.'s Irving (“Red”) Duffy, a West 
Pointer and onetime U.S. Army colonel, 
gets $221,000 annually for running four 
manufacturing divisions, none of which 
does much military business. As executive 
vice president of Arthur D. Little, Inc., 
recently retired Lieut. General James Gavin 
bosses all nonadministrative work in an 
outfit whose military business amounts to 
barely 20% of its gross. 

The aircraft companies make no bones 
about the fact that they compete for mil- 
itary men. Douglas has 15 colonels and 
above on its payroll, North American has 
27, Boeing 30, General Dynamics 54, 
Lockheed 60. The work these companies 
get from their officers is much more than 
mere lobbying. The ex-officers are highly 
trained technicians who not only can help 
on current military projects but can keep 
their companies from wasting money on 
prospective projects that they know have 
no military value. 

The two men responsible for the na- 
tion’s ICBM program are both ex-Air 
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Thanks to the REMINGTON Electric, typists turn out letters 
and reports with an unmatched ease that guarantees more 
work in less time and with less effort. The more than one 
hundred type styles available on the REMINGTON Electric are 
a perfect complement to each and every executive signature; 
these are type styles that offer a clarity and readability 
ordinarily found only in the finest handset printing. 
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Force officers. Convair’s Atlas team is 
headed by J. R. (“Jim”) Dempsey, 37. 
West Pointer and onetime Air Force lieu- 
tenant colonel; Martin’s Titan group is 
bossed by Howard Merrill, 38, a former 
Air Force captain. Both men made their 
reputations after going into industry, not 
before. They recognized, as do many ca- 
reer officers, that promotions are slow in 
peacetime, and a bright young man can 
often do better for himself—and in some 
ways, better for his country—by putting 
aside his uniform for businessman’s blue. 

But in Congress, the talk was of legis- 
lation to put a check rein on military men, 
possibly by forbidding retirement pay for 
anyone employed by a defense contractor. 
Compared to the overall number of exec- 
utives, there are relatively few military 
men in industry, and even fewer in top 
jobs. The great bulk of the nation’s de- 
fense work is performed by civilians. If 
Congress uncovers abuses, it might indeed 
be well to write some ground rules of em- 
ployment. But the lawmakers should also 
be careful that in the process they do 
not hurt the U.S. defense effort by deny- 
ing it the services of many experienced 
and able workers. 


"Throw It Away" 


Alarmed by the suffocation of 55 chil- 
dren this year by plastic bags, the plastics 
industry last week launched a million dol- 
lar common-sense campaign to preserve 
safety, along with its 3 billion-bag-a-year 
business (estimated $30 million in sales). 
In full-page advertisements in 117 major 
newspapers across the nation, the industry 
warned; “Never keep a plastic bag after 
it has served its intended usefulness. De- 
stroy it: tear it up and throw it away.” 

Since some 709% of the country’s 55,- 
ooo dry cleaners have switched to plastic 
bags, the industry is geared to turn out 
the thin, transparent film coverings, and 
does not want to switch back to paper. 
What worries many of the 35 producers 
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of plastic bags is that laws will be passed 
banning the use of the bags. New York 
City now requires that warning labels be 
placed on plastic bags, and other restric- 
tive legislation is pending in various states. 

Despite the deaths (most have been in- 
fants who smothered on plastic bags mis- 
used as crib mattress covers), cleaners 
across the country report that consumers 
overwhelmingly prefer plastic to paper 
for covering shirts and suits. After the 27 
members of the Knoxville, Tenn, Laundry 
and Dry Cleaners Association agreed pub- 
licly to discontinue plastic bags and shelve 
$100,000 worth of bag-processing equip- 
ment, they found that customers (by a 
50-to-1 margin) demanded the bags. 

What the plastics industry is after is a 
porous bag that 1) will not cling to the 
face, 2) will not generate static electricity. 
Some manufacturers have turned to mak- 
ing combination plastic and paper bags, 
while other key producers, such as Na- 
tional Distillers’ Kordite Corp., are re- 
turning to the heavier, more expensive 
plastic they first used to make bags three 
years ago. They believe that heavier-gauge 
bags are less dangerous because they do 
not cling to the skin as readily. In the 
search for a safer product, Technical Tape 
Corp., New Rochelle, N.Y., a major pro- 
ducer of plastic bags, has devised a cor- 
rugated plastic with thousands of tiny air 
corridors that permit breathing. 

But most of all, the plastic makers are 
counting on public education. Says Harry 
Benberg, president of New York’s Spot- 
less Stores (200 stores): “Plastic bags are 
something new, and people have got to 
learn about them the way they learned 
about matches, razor blades and guns.” 


OIL 


Coup for Texaco 

The richest plum among the oil indus- 
try’s independents finally fell last week, 
and it went to one of the strongest inte- 
grated majors. In an $810 million deal, 
Texaco, No. 2 U.S. producer—No. 1: 
Standard Oil Co. (N.J.)—and refiner, 
bought California's profitable Superior Oil 
Co., whose earnings last year totaled 
$39.20 a share. Superior stockholders will 
get 24 shares of Texaco for each share they 
now hold; Texaco will then absorb Supe- 
rior’s holdings and dissolve the company. 

Texaco gets a company rich in reserves 
to protect itself against trouble in the 
Middle East. Though it has large hold- 
ings in Louisiana and Canada, 40% of 
Texaco’s oil comes from a 30% interest 
in Saudi Arabia’s Arabian American Oil 
Co., a 7% interest in the Iranian consorti- 
um, and a 50% interest in Caltex oper 
tions in Sumatra and elsewhere. To back 
them up, Texaco bought Trinidad Oil Co. 
Ltd. in 1956, last year added Seaboard 
Oil Co. Now, with Superior, it gets big 
production in Venezuela’s rich Maracaibo 
field, crude-oil reserves of well over 300 
million bbl., plus excellent drilling pros- 
pects in Texas and Louisiana. 

$1,825 per Share. It also gets a prime 
profitmaker. Though Superior’s $1,825 
per-share purchase price seems very high 











Allan Grant—Lire 
Superror Or’s Keck 
The rich get richer. 


(46 times earnings), Texaco knows that 
the reason is due to a curious bookkeeping 
quirk. Superior charges off all drilling costs 
in one year against overall earnings, rath- 
er than amortizing such capital expenses 
against individual properties over a period 
of years. By shifting to standard account- 
ing, the net pér share would double, and 
the price-earnings ratio drop to about 25 
to I. 

Superior’s Chairman William Keck does 
just as well. With 51% of Superior's 422,- 
264 shares, he and his family will get $413 
million in stock. The swap is nontaxable, 
since no cash changes hands. The only tax 
is on the income from their 5,168,500 
shares of Texaco. Annual income, at Tex- 
aco’s current $2.35 payout: $12.4 million. 

End of a Fight. For old Bill Keck, it 
was the end of a long fight to stay inde- 
pendent in an age of integration and 
merger. A California wildcatter who first 
struck it rich in 1922, he steadfastly re- 
fused to go into refining and marketing, or 
merge with anyone who did. But now, at 
79, he is growing weary of the fight and 
realizes that a producer must have mar- 
kets to remain strong. Says a Keck aide: 
“It has simply become too difficult to do 
business. Without refinery facilities, we 
have no import quotas of our own and are 
entirely at the mercy of the majors. When 
they want our oil, we move it. When they 
don't, it sits there. The sale to Texaco, 
which has tremendous refining capacity, 
was a natural.” 


MANAGEMENT 


Slimming the Bonus 

Ever since the late Charles M. Schwab 
took over Bethlehem Steel in 1905 and 
set about making it the nation’s No. 2 
steelmaker (after U.S. Steel), the com- 
pany has prospered by paying the fattest 
executive bonuses of any U.S. corpora- 
tion. Last year Bethlehem’s President Ar- 
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How a deep-sea sportsman gets action fast 


z-i-N-G! The blue marlin are suddenly striking! And an ardent angler needs his big reel 
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...and AIR EXPRESS gets it back again for deep-sea action with a minimum loss of time. Cost 
of this amazing shipping service... reel maker back to Gulfstream sportsman? Only $6.59 for 
15 Ibs., Philadelphia to Miami (1020 air-miles)! Other rates similarly low. You too can land 
business anywhere in the U. S. when you .. . think FAST . . . think AIR EXPRESS first. 
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thur Homer received $100,000 in salary, | 


plus $411,249 in bonus, making him the 
highest-paid U.S. corporate executive. For 
years many Bethlehem vice presidents 
have been paid more than presidents of 
larger companies. Last week Homer and 
the 19 other Bethlehem executives who 
share in the company’s lush incentive 
plan took a drastic pay cut. As a result 
of a suit brought by seven minority 
stockholders, who complained that Beth- 
lehem’s brass is overpaid, the company 
proposed a new salary plan for stock- 
holder approval July 28. If the plan had 
been in effect last year, it would have 
trimmed. $2,200.000 from the total 
$6,058,226 pay of the top 20, made Ho- 
mer, at $322,335, only the nation’s ninth 
best-paid executive.* 

Heart of the new plan is a substantial 
increase in the base pay to 60% of total 
executive pay last year. Homer's new 
salary would be $306,749. On top of that, 
instead of a regular bonus, he and other 
executives would get special ‘dividend 
units,” computed on the size of earnings 
and dividends, entitling them to receive 
dividends on the same basis as stock- 
holders until 15 years after they retire 
(or to their estates if they died). Initially, 
these dividends would be small (e.g. 
Homer's share, based on 1958 figures, 
would have been only $15,586), but over 
the years they could conceivably build 
up to the point where a future president 
might get more than under the old bonus 
system. No Bethlehem executive is so 
optimistic as to expect bonuses to return 
to what were the really good old days. 
In 1929 President Eugene Grace set an 
alltime record by collecting $12,000 as 
salary, $1,623.753 as bonus. 


BUSINESS ABROAD 


Buoyant Britain 

“Never since Queen Victoria came to 
the throne more than a century ago,” 
whooped London's Sunday Expre ss, “has 
Britain been so buoyant, so prosperous.” 
Britain's export boom broke new records 
in May, and came within a hairbreadth 
of bringing the long-coveted balance of 
trade. Last week the government an- 
nounced that May exports reached an all- 
time peak of $866,300,000, leaving a trade 
gap of only $4,200,000, the lowest record- 
ed since the government began keeping 
figures in the mid-1oth century. 

Excellent Show. The gap was so small 
(compared with $110 million in April) 
that it could actually be written off as 
the difference in accounting methods used 
for imports and exports. Considering Brit- 
ain’s invisible exports in the shape of 
earnings from shipping, banking and in- 
surance overseas, British economists feel 
that their balance of payments actually 
shows a surplus. Said jubilant Sir David 
Eccles, president of the British Board of 
Trade: “An excellent show. This is due 
to the vigorous search for markets abroad 
which our businessmen made when home 


And made G.E.’s Ralph J. Cordiner ($399,- 
999-50) the No. 1 man on the big-pay list 
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Fed up with bigger, 
thirstier cars, fruit 
grower James R. 
Hazlitt, of Hector, 
N. Y., bought the 
100-inch wheelbase 
Rambler American 
station wagon for 
59. “I saw no reason,” he writes, 
“to buy a foreign car and buy sev- 
eral hundred dollars import duty 
instead of automobile.” 


«25.5 MPG AT FAST 
THRUWAY SPEEDS’’ 


"As soon as I had it broken 
in, my wife and I drove to 
California, enjoying its 
quiet, comfortable ride, easy 
handling and short turning 
.25.5 MPG (standard trans— 
mission) at fast thruway 
speeds. When I now occa- 
sionally drive our older, 
wagon, I wonder why 
I pushed that extra 1000 
lbs. around and fed that 
big, hungry carburetor. Our 
a junior at Cornell 
our car so much he 
rht a red Rambler Ameri- 
can sedan which is a honey." 
Priced at $500 below the other two 
leading station wagon makes, the 
smart new 
Rambler 
American 
saves on first 
cost. Save 
more on up- 
keep, on re- 
sale, on gas. Parks anywhere. Full 
family room. Automatic transmis- 
sion or overdrive. Low cost air-con- 
ditioning. See your Rambler dealer. 
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The search for solutions to sophisticated 
electronic problems linked to the nation's 
space exploration and defense involves end- 
less scientific probing. Melpar capability 


- in conception, design, and production is 
Electronic Creatiwity expanding through continuing research— 


is a timeless quest along many provocative lines of inquiry. Our 
growing technological electrocraft is 


dedicated to the creation and production of 
advanced electronic equipment for world-wide 
military, industrial and space application. 


im MELPAR: 


A Subsidiary of Westinghouse Air Brake Company 
For details on provocative job openings in advanced scientific 
engineering areas, write to: Professional Employment Supervisor 

3602 Arlington Boulevard, Falls Church, Virginia 
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or real diversification, modern investment 
programs need ample life insurance” 


KARSH, OTTAWA 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER. Mr. Stranahan holds 7 policies with this company, the first since he was 18 years old. 


Sound advice for everyone who invests 
money today... 
by ROBERT A. STRANAHAN, JR., 


President, 


Champion Spark Plug Company 


? EALIZING THE NEED for diversified 

R' investment, our family has made it 
a rule always to include a significant pro- 
portion of life insurance in its planning. 


“For the usefulness of modern life in- 
surance reaches well beyond the area of 
future protection for one’s family and 
one’s own later years—important as 
those things are. 

“Life insurance, in addition, provides 
current investment values that are 
unique, With it, you get assured results, 
free from fluctuation or the penalties of 
human error. 


“In fact, I'd say this is one of the most 
fundamental forms of investment there 
is—and one of the very few in which 
everyone may participate. It's right for 
the man of means, and even more vital 
to those of limited income. 

“For that reason, the skilled life in- 
surance man can help greatly in our 
efforts to get ahead through an invest- 
ment program that is really diversified.” 


Ze NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Arsurance Company 


“BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE” 
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 Lhere is a difference! 


So many of the 
most successful life 
insurance agents 
start...and stay... 
at Northwestern 
Mutual 


““A S YOU SERVE, so shall you sell,” 
might well be the motto of 
Northwestern Mutual agents. These 
men are selected for their eagerness 
to serve. And they are trained under 
one of the most comprehensive pro- 
grams in any business. 
As a result, Northwestern Mutual 
agents find satisfying careers with this 
company, helping others achieve se- 
curity. Better than one out of every 
ten sells over one million dollars 
in life insurance in a year. That's fen 
times the national average for all life 
insurance agents. And 16.2%, earn the 
coveted title of Chartered Life Under- 
writer, as compared to the industry- 
wide average of 2.3%. 
By character, ability and training, 
you will find your Northwestern 
: Mutual agent remarkably well quali- 
fied to help you with your protection 

: and investment problems. The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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trade was not so good. Now they will be 
able to sell more at home and abroad.” 

Britain sent 104% of all its exports to 
the U.S. in the first five months of this 
year, 37% above last year. The biggest 
British export to the U.S. is autos, which 
account for 259%. Other exports range 
from tractors (doubled in the first quar- 
ter) through textile machinery (nearly 
doubled) to plastics (trebled). The U.S. 
is now Britain’s biggest market for sewing 
machines. 

Solid Ahead. Behind Britain’s trade 
comeback is a brisk overhaul of its econ- 
omy. After the September 1957 run on 
the pound in favor of the German mark, 
which Britons considered one of the dark- 
est periods since the war, the government 
decided that more austerity was needed 
to restore the pound’s prestige. It cut 
down government spending, faised the 
bank rate to 7%. got banks to put a vol- 


untary “freeze” on bank loans. Britain 
was also helped by the worldwide drop in 
prices of raw materials. Its austerity pro- 
gram worked, and by mid-1958 Britain 
again had more than $3 billion in gold 
and exchange in the till—and new seli- 
confidence. It freed the economy from a 
tangle of regulations, lowered income and 
corporate taxes, made sterling converti- 
ble, and announced the end of import 
restrictions against most goods coming 
from the dollar area. 

British economists doubt that exports 
will continue to rise at their current rate, 
fear that the trade balance may turn 
around again when raw material prices 
rise and import demand in Britain picks 
up as a result of economic expansion. But 
Britain is clearly out of its balance-of- 
trade crisis, and the outlook ahead—in 
the best British tradition—is solid with- 
out being spectacular. 





MILESTONES 





Married. Brigitte Bardot, 24; and 
Jacques Charrier, 23, leadinz man in Bri- 
gitte’s latest film (Babette Goes to War); 
she for the second time, he for the first; 
in Louveciennes, France. 


Died. George Reeves, 45, TV’s bullet- 
defying Superman; by his own hand (gun- 
shot); in Beverly Hills, Calif. Though in 
private life Reeves resembled prissy Clark 
Kent more than Superman, he gloried in 
the role, kept in shape with bar bells be- 
side his bed, but when Superman turned 
into reruns (1957) he was too closely 
identified with his extrahuman role to get 
a normal, worldly one. 


Died. Acee Blue Eagle, 49, Creek- 
Pawnee artist who revived Indian hunts 
and ceremonials in vivid paintings, fought 
the white man as an extra in westerns; 
of a liver infection; in Muskogee, Okla. 


Died. Joseph Barbara, 53, host to one 


| of gangland’s most baffling conclaves at 


his plush hilltop home in Apalachin, N.Y.; 
of a heart attack; in Johnson City, N.Y. 


| Mystery still shrouds Barbara’s famed 


barbecue, where police caught 65 Mafia 
mobsters carrying among them $300,000 
in cash, a combined record of 153 arrests, 
74 convictions. An immigrant (1921) 
from Sicily who was convicted only once 
(a $5,000 fine for sugar smuggling), Bar- 
bara avoided police for 25 years at Apala- 
chin, but after his party he was indicted 
—with 26 others—for refusing to explain 
the purpose of the meeting and for evad- 
ing $14,000 in income taxes. 


Died. Max Sherover, 70, founder 
(1929) and president of the Linguaphone 
Institute of America, which offers a $60 
phonograph record course in any of 34 
languages and such offbeat items as a 
Dormiphone, which drills a student in 
vocabulary while he sleeps; of a heart 
attack; in Manhattan. Polish-born Sher- 
over once edited a socialist newspaper 


in Buffalo, published a five-language trade 
journal in Japan, built a Brooklyn hotel. 
Able to converse in twelve languages, he 
used to startle garrulous cab drivers by 
correctly guessing their birthplaces. 


Died. Hitoshi Ashida, 71, Premier 
(1948) of Japan, who went to jail briefly 
when his scandal-ridden coalition govern- 
ment (though backed by General Mac- 
Arthur) collapsed after seven months, a 
member of the Diet in the 30s, who crit- 
icized Japan’s military aggression; of can- 
cer; in Tokyo. 


Died. Maurice M. Milligan, 74, tena- 
cious U.S. Attorney for the Western Dis- 
trict of Missouri (1934-45), who toppled 
the corrupt Pendergast machine, sent Boss 
Tom Pendergast to jail for income tax 
evasion; in Kansas City, Mo. Milligan 
struck the entrenched machine at its vi- 
tals; the ballot box. He convicted 259 
Pendergast lackeys for fraud in the 1936 
election alone. He later lost (1940) a bit- 
ter primary race for U.S. Senator to 
Pendergast Protégé Harry Truman, who 
as Vice President in 1945 closed Milli- 
gan’s careers by blocking his reappoint- 
ment as D.A. 


Died. Thomas I. Parkinson, 77, long- 
time (1927-53) president and board chair- 
man of Equitable Life Assurance Society; 
of a stroke; in Bay Shore, L.I. Under his 
leadership, Equitable boosted its assets 
from less than $1 billion to $6.5 billion, 
became the third largest insurance com- 
pany in the U.S. (after Metropolitan and 
Prudential). While building up Equitable, 
vigorous, outspoken Parkinson denounced 
inflationary policies of banks and Govern- 
ment, led the fight (1950) against an at- 
tempt to collect retroactive taxes from 
life insurance companies. His long, solid 
career ended in a cloud when he was ac- 
cused of favoritism toward his son in plac- 
ing contracts, and his own board, after a 
twelve-hour struggle, forced him to resign. 
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Flooded with daylight, the laboratories 
have every facility for wax research. 


Within the dramatic Research Tower that the late Frank 
Lloyd Wright designed for Johnson’s Wax in Racine, 
Wisconsin, there is a constant search for product im- 
provement. Recently, Johnson asked its scientists to 
develop what they called “a dream product,” combining 
the best features of many existing floor waxes. They 
wanted one that would be: 1) so hard it would be scuff- 
proof; 2) nonstaining; 3) nonspotting; 4) self-polishing; 
and 5) easy to apply. 

Using brand-new ingredients, the technicians even- 
tually created a product completely satisfactory to the 
Johnson marketing people who had to sell it. All agreed 
that housewives undoubtedly would buy the “all-new 
Glo-Coat” repeatedly if they tried it once. So the prob- 
lem was one of “sampling,” getting stores to stock the 
product and shoppers to try it. 


Building a Sampling Program 


Johnson’s marketing experts, knowing that it takes all pos- 
sible ingenuity to get enough people to try something new 
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these days, decided on a sampling method unprecedented 
in their industry. They scheduled a four-color, four-page ad- 
vertisement in the October, 1958, issue of Reader's Digest. 
They included a coupon good for 10¢ toward the purchase of 
any size can of Glo-Coat, which retails for 59¢ and up. 


With no prior experience in exactly this type of promotion, 
neither the company nor its agency—Needham, Louis & 
Brorby—knew quite what to expect. 

They knew that other companies had set new sales records 
with coupons in the Digest. But those had been for lower 
priced, fast-turnover products—soap, margarine, etc. 


The smallest unit of Glo-Coat sells at a higher price than 
any product previously advertised by “redeemable” coupon 
in the Digest, and people buy floor wax less frequently than 
many other products, 


What happened 


Although the coupons came in slowly at first, they kept com- 
ing, in increasing volume over the months. The biggest month 
was January, four months after the magazine had gone on 


Over 300,000 coupons have come in to date from this single Glo-Coat advertisement in Reader’s 
Digest. Four months after it appeared; coupons were coming in at the rate of 15,000 a week. 





the “dream lab,” what then? 
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Johnson's Research Tower and adjoining Administration Building were designed by Frank Lloyd Wright. 


sale, when 60,000 coupons were re- 
turned to Racine. By the end of April, 
the total had reached about 300,000, 
and the coupons were still coming in. 


“We consider this promotion a suc- 
cess,” says Douglas Smith, Advertising 
and Merchandising Director of S. C. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., “and if the circum- 
stances were duplicated, we would re- 
peat the advertising. We were delighted 
at the widespread enthusiasm for the 
Digest by retailers and pleased that the 
effect of our advertising lasted so long. 
Apparently, people read the Digest 
over long periods of time.” 


The coupons led to extra sales. Many 
retailers, sensing their opportunity in a 
Digest promotion, stocked Glo-Coat 
near the check-out counters where, in 
9,500 supermarkets, the Digest is dis- 
played and sold regularly. 


Many noncoupon sales, too 


Johnson officials estimate that five to 
six times as much Glo-Coat was sold 
at the full price, without coupons, as 
was sold through the coupon offer—a 
result of the strong interest created by 
the Digest promotion. Total sales, then, 
from the one advertisement, were be- 
tween 1,300,000 to 1,500,000 cans of 
Glo-Coat—at 59¢ a pint, 98¢ a quart, 
and $1.79 a half-gallon. 


* . . * 


Many other companies are discovering 
the powerful effect of advertising in 
Reader’s Digest —tangible results that 





The original Johnson factory (1886) 
made fine parquet flooring. Many own- 
ers of the flooring asked the first Mr. 
Johnson's advice on how to protect it. 
As a result, he started making his own 
special floor wax. Today, Johnson leads 
the world in wax and polish sales. 





can be measured in coupon returns, in- 
creased sales, quick acceptance of new 
products by trade and consumers. And 
the cost is low. 

In Reader’s Digest, you reach the 
best part of America—intelligent, pros- 
perous families whose enthusiasm for 
a product can insure its success. And 
you can do it economically. 


Quick Facts for Busy Executives 


Reader’s Digest offers advertisers all 
these advantages: 


1) The largest established audience 
that can be bought anywhere. It is 
larger than any other magazine, weekly, 
fortnightly or monthly; larger than any 
newspaper or newspaper supplement; 
larger than the average nighttime net- 
work television program. 


2) The largest quality audience that 
can be found. The Digest has more 
readers in every income or educational 
group than any other magazine. And 
the higher the income group, the greater 
the Digest’s share of the audience. 


3) Discrimination in the advertising 
accepted. The Digest alone of major 
advertising media accepts no alcoholic 
beverages, no cigarettes or tobacco, no 
patent medicines—and for any product, 
it accepts only advertising that meets 
the highest standards of reliability. 


4) Belief in what the magazine pub- 
lishes. People have faith in Reader's 
Digest, in its editorial and advertising 
columns alike. . 


People have faith in 


JReaders Digest 


Largest magazine circulation in the U.S. 
Over 11,750,000 copies bought monthly 
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A Superior Sort of Liar 


THe Great Impostor (218 pp.|}—Rob- 
ert Crichton—Random House ($3.95). 


GENIUS WITHOUT PORTFOLIO UNMASKED 
AGAIN! the headlines shouted one day last 
January, and millions of readers pounced 
on the latest chapter in the amazing ad- 
ventures of Ferdinand Waldo (‘Fred’’) 
Demara Jr., the most spectacular impostor 
of modern times. A sick, brilliant, 37- 
year-old alter-egotist who never finished 
high school, Demara by main nerve and 
native intelligence has carried off careers 
as military surgeon, psychology professor, 
cancer researcher, dean of a school of 
philosophy, language teacher, law student, 
assistant prison warden, Trappist monk 





zy 
James F. Coyne 





DeMara As HrmMseLF, CANADIAN Navy Orricer, TEACHING BROTHER 





some alarm. The boy already stood 6 ft. 
tall, weighed close to 200 lIbs., and the 
way he piled through a plate of turnips 
Suggested strongly that he was riot meant 
to mortify the flesh. After two years the 
abbot gently told him so. 

Soon afterward, Fred became a teacher 
at a Catholic school for boys. After a 
quarrel with the brother superior, he stole 
the school’s station wagon, learned to 
drive as he went skidding down to Boston, 
got drunk and woke up the next morning 
as a buck private in the U.S. Army. 

That's Freedom. From the moment 
Fred realized he was in, he had only one 
thought: how to get out. One day he stole 
credentials belonging to a bunkroom bud- 
dy, went quietly over the hill and pre- 
sented himself at a Trappist cloister un- 


Studio Roger Bedard 


Terribly dull to be only one person at a time. 


and the devil knows what else (Time, Dec. 
3, 1951; Feb. 25, 1957). Perhaps the most 
astonishing thing about this Cagliostro is 
his conscience; more often than not, he 
commits crimes of kindness and sins of 
social betterment. 

Having long behaved like 36 characters 
in search of an author, Demara finally 
found the author in the person of Robert 
Crichton, 34-year-old son of Author-Edi- 
tor Kyle (The Proud People) Crichton. 
The result is this slight, bright, abrasively 
readable biography of a bounder. 

Sacred Mission. The central fact of* 
Demara’s life, according to Biographer 
Crichton, may be that he is a status 
sucker. He was eleven years old when his 
father, who owned movie houses in Law- 
rence, Mass., abruptly went broke. Kicked 
out of their mansion on Jackson Street, 
the Demaras landed in a shabby old car- 
riage house on the wrong side of the 
gloomy old mill town. Fred hated poverty, 
with its stiff work boots and corduroy 
knickers, and he refused to face it. Every 
chance he got he sneaked back to the old 
house, sat in the attic and “dreamed 
about things I hoped would come true.” 

At 16, lulled by a dream about a “sa- 
cred mission,” Fred ran away and joined 
the Order of Cistercians of the Strict Ob- 
servance (Trappists) at Valley Falls, R.I. 
The good fathers viewed the novice with 
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der the first of his false identities: Anthony 
Ingolia. Demara was well aware that he 
had committed a crime, but at first he 
felt no guilt. Later, he was deeply dis- 
turbed by the Pearl Harbor attack. “I 
wanted to do my part,” he has explained. 
“T like this country, you know. Where 
else but in America could a man do all 
I've done? That’s what I call freedom!” 
He left the monastery, joined the U.S. 
Navy, faked some college credentials and 
presented himself as a candidate for com- 
mission. When the security section started 
to investigate, Fred started to pack. He 
rejoined the Trappists, this time under the 
alias of Dr. Robert Linton French, a doc- 
tor of psychology whose search for truth 
had led him to abandon the world. But, as 
the brothers soon discovered, big, beefy 
Dr. French was not ready to abandon all 
of the world. He was caught “talking con- 
stantly,” revealed gobbling grapes from 
the monastery’s vines in defiance of the 
dietary regulations, and was advised to 
try another order. 

And so Demara went—on and on 
around the monastery circuit. In his 20s, 
he was caught by the FBI and tried by 
the Navy for desertion in wartime. De- 
mara conducted his own defense, drew a 
six-year sentence, and with time off for 
good behavior, he went free in 18 months. 

Even after that, the military life held 
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a fascination for Fred, and in 1951 it 
offered him his most memorable role: 
Surgeon Lieut. Joseph Cyr of the Royal 
Canadian Navy. Demara’s medical train- 
ing consisted of a basic course in the U.S. 
Navy’s hospital school, ten months as a 
hospital orderly in Boston, amplified by 
voracious reading of medical texts. Nev- 
ertheless, when assigned to Korean wa- 
ters aboard the destroyer Cayuga, he per- 
formed such prodigies of battle surgery 
—an emergency amputation, the extrac- 
tion of a bullet from the heart sac itself 
—that Cyr’s story was published in Ca- 
nadian newspapers. The real Dr. Cyr heard 
about it, and the jig was up. 

Pure Rascality. After that, Demara 
promised himself to straighten out and 
make a new man of himself: Demara. But 
somehow it seemed terribly dull to be 
only one person at a time, and before long 
the unemployed impostor had another job. 
In the last two years he has had at least 
five of them: he served as a lieutenant 
warden in a Texas prison, a teacher among 
the Eskimos, a civil engineer in Yucatan, 
a couple of high school teachers. And in 
recent months, says Crichton, Demara has 
been working on what he gleefully calls 
“the biggest caper of them all”—for de- 
tails, watch your local newspaper. 

Why does he go on? The psychiatrists 
have grandly labeled the lovable fraud a 
borderline schizophrenic with a document 
syndrome and something like histrionic 
genius. But Biographer Crichton is con- 
tent to quote Demara without comment. 
On the psychology of imposture: “Every 
time I take a new identity, some part of 
the real me dies.” On the nature of his 
gifts: “I am a superior sort of liar. I don’t 
tell any truth at all, so then my story 
has a unity of parts, a structural integrity. 
[It] sounds more like the truth than 
truth itself." On the leading passion of 
his life: “It’s rascality! Pure rascality!” 


The Lost Beat 


Biow Up A Storm (337 pp.}—Garson 
Kanin—Random House ($3.95). 


There is a school of thought which 
holds that bullfight bores are more de- 
serving of ball-bat anesthesia than jazz 
bores, but this school is wrong. A bullfight 
bore may re-enact Manolete’s death 
spasms, but a jazz bore will replay the 
same Charlie Parker record, with contra- 
puntal commentary, until his woofer 
melts. The public ear has been grievously 
bent, and therefore any novel about jazz- 
men that is fresh, authentic and un- 
gummed by cultism is an achievement. 

Playwright Garson (Born Yesterday) 
Kanin (rhymes with rain in), a jazz saxo- 
phonist during his knockabout days, has 
managed this much. His novel is cast in 
the form of a onetime saxman’s fond, 
moody reminiscence of the hard-blowing 
early ‘30s. Jogged by a telephone call 
from one of his old partners, the narrator 
recalls the rise and fall of the combo 
they formed. The group begins as a trio, 
built around an astonishingly good young 
trumpeter. Then the saxman finds a pian- 
ist at a Harlem rent party, and the trio 
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GREAT READING 


**Zsa Zsa,” writer Gerold Frank says in gen- 
uine excitement, **is a woman from the court 
of Louis XV who has somehow managed to 
live in the 20th Century undamaged by the 
PTA.” 

Author Frank, who is busily collaborating 
with the best known of the glamorous Gabors 
on her autobiography, is qualified to speak 
as an authority on the complex subject of 
women. In just four years he successfully co- 
authored the provocative memoirs of Lillian 
Roth, Diana Barrymore and Sheilah Graham 
which have sold a total of 6,000,000 copies 
and earned for Frank better than a quarter 
of a million dollars. 

You'll meet this highly successful ghost this 
week in a fascinating article by popular Lire 
Staff Writer Paul O'Neil. You'll learn how 
Frank got started as a ghost writer, and how 
he feels about digging into others’ troubles. 

“Great Ghost” is just one example of the 
fine writing you'll find in the new Lire. 

There’s also a dramatic behind-the-scenes 
report from Time-Lire Washington Bureau 
Chief John L. Steele on the Senate’s rejection 
of Lewis Strauss as Secretary of Commerce, a 
shot by shot account of the recent MiG attack 
on one of our Navy patrol planes by Alexan- 
der Campbell, Lire’s Tokyo Correspondent, 
and.an interview with Konrad Adenauer in 
which the 83-year-old chancellor warns the 
three Western powers to settle their differences 
promptly before Khrushchev does it for them. 

And as a bonus feature, antique collectors 
will treasure an amusing and informative ar- 
ticle on their favorite hobby written especially 
for Lire by confirmed antique addict Gypsy 
Rose Lee (plus a 12-page, full-color buyer’s 
guide to antiques, including prices). 

This week, every week, you'll find there’s 
great reading and great looking in Lire. 
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sounds even better as a quartet. Bookings 
pick up, and with the addition of two 
more saxophonists and a drummer, the 
outfit seems on the point of blowing itself 
a big name. 

Marijuana Fudge. The old nostalgia 
is sometimes dangerously near burning 
down as Kanin writes of the antic hey- 
hey, but the mood jis so pleasant and 
pervasive that the bemused reader is will- 
ing to forgive Author Kanin for taking a 
few choruses too many. The people are 
alive—the pretty French girl who col- 
lects jazz and jazzmen, the frazzlewit bass 
player who concocts a marijuana fudge. 

But the fond. mellow mood eventually 
turns sour. Kanin, carefully foreshadow- 
ing, leads the reader toward what should 
be a shocker of an ending. The combo 
folded, the narrator recalls. after its thun- 
derous Negro drummer died of too many 
pep pills and too much whisky. Slowly, 
25 years later, the sax player is made 
aware of a horrifying truth: one of the 
white bandsmen, obsessed with race ha- 
tred, deliberately fed the ailing Negro the 
poison that would kill him. 

Jazz Sermon. Somehow, the shock is 
not shocking. The evil act. which should 
dominate the book, is not made really 
believable. The last chapters of the novel 
have the faintly embarrassing tone of a 
sermon in jazz language attempted by an 
overearnest cleric. The tormented mur- 
derer asks: “Why is it that if we could all 
learn to play together the way we did— 
why is it we couldn't learn to live to- 
gether?” The narrator’s sanctimonious re- 
ply: “Woody, if we could—even between 
us—answer that simple question—seem- 
ingly simple—we could turn this into a 
hip world.” But the world remains sadly 
square, and in the highflying riff of moral- 
izing, Old Jazzman Kanin has lost his 
novel’s beat. 


Forest Fighter 


Rosert Rocers oF tHE RaNncers (299 
pp.]—John R. Cuneo—Oxford ($6). 


When TV next manages to turn a folk 
hero into a public nuisance. by marinating 
his name in an indelible jingle and spread- 
ing his face, printed on T shirts, across 
millions of tiny chests, there can be no 
more likely candidate than Robert Rog- 
ers. He was a woodsman and explorer of 
great skill, a brilliant military innovator, 
and an Indian fighter so widely feared 
that he was a myth before he was 30. The 
fact that the redoubtable French and In- 
dian Warrior was, at one time or another, 
a resident of debtors’ prison, a suspect in 
a counterfeiting ring, and a defendant in 
a treason trial should not, Author Cuneo 
argues in his able and _ straightforward 
biography, be held against him. 

In 1755, according to colonial practice, 
any man could become an officer who re- 
cruited enough soldiers to serve under 
him. When New Hampshire asked for 
men to protect the interior, 23-year-old 
Farmer Rogers presented himself with 
50 volunteers and was made a captain. 

For a decade French-led Indians had 
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whooped down on outlying New England 
farms. and the colonial defenders had 
done little to stop the raids. In the sum- 
mer of "55 Rogers’ New Hampshire unit 
was attached to an offensive aimed at 
Crown Point on Lake Champlain. The 
British colonials had struck no effective 
blow, had no notion of enemy strength. 
Rogers volunteered for missions into the 
wilderness, returned with the required in- 
telligence—and news that his party had 
shot up a French canoe. It was the first 
offensive action of a sorry campaign, 
Bush Fighters. As the woodsman be- 
came bolder, his sorties changed from 
mere reconnaissance missions to raids in 
force. The commando warfare was brand- 
new to the British and confounding to the 


RANGER RoGers 
Raid now, pay later. 


French. A Rogers raid against Ticondero- 
ga in December 1757 was typical of his 
methods. In weather that would have 
clogged ordinary troop movements, Rog- 
ers led 150 men through the untracked 
forest, ranged them about the fort, and, 
when the French refused to stir outside, 
slaughtered their cattle and burned their 
wood supplies, leaving a receipt for what 
he had destroyed. 

Such shenanigans delighted the troops, 
but they did not always please British 
commanders—notably General Thomas 
Gage, whose light infantry showed up 
poorly in comparison with the bush fight- 
ers, who had become known as “Rogers’ 
Rangers." Gage became Rogers’ lifelong 
enemy, and years later, when the New 
Hampshire man commanded the outpost 
at Michilimackinac on Lake Michigan, 
Gage was to bring a wholly unfounded 
charge of treason against him. 

Aroused Indians. But as long as there 
were French and Indians to fight, Rogers’ 
stock was high. His most famous raid, 
which took him 150 miles into enemy 
territory, obliterated the troublesome In- 
dian village at St. Francis, near the. St. 





Lawrence River. The raiders had bad 
luck; the French discovered their cache 
of food and boats for the return voyage, 
and cut off all possibility of retreat. “This 
unlucky circumstance.” Rogers recorded 
laconically, “put us in some consterna- 
tion.” But the Rangers pushed on, slogged 
for nine straight days through a vast 
spruce bog. Sacking the Indian town was 
comparatively easy, but the journey back 
to Crown Point was harrowing. The corn 
supply quickly ran out, and the Rangers, 
split into small hunting parties, were easy 
prey to the aroused Indians, At one point, 
faint with hunger, a detachment of Rang- 
ers found the bodies of comrades butch- 
ered by the Indians, and ate them raw. 
Rogers, as usual, survived (49 others 
died) and commented simply: “I had 
the good fortune to succeed.” 

Most of the rest of his life ran downhill. 
His accounts were snarled, and the British 
refused to honor bills he had run up 
for provisions. Soldiers rescued him from 
debtors’ prison in New York, but in Lon- 
don, on one of the trips he made to raise 
money, he was jailed for 22 months. His 
most ambitious moneymaking venture, 
which gave Novelist Kenneth Roberts 
the title for his book about Rogers, was 
to find a northwest passage to the Pacific. 
But debt, circumstance and such enemies 
as Gage kept him from searching for 
the overland route that the Lewis & 
Clark expedition found in 1805. During 
the American Revolution, he offered his 
services to General Washington, fought 
briefly for the British after he was turned 
down, After the war, in one of U.S. his- 
tory’s more jarring ironies, his name was 
listed among those forbidden to set foot 
in New Hampshire. 


Three Centuries 


THe Brioce on tHE Darina (314 pp.J— 
Ivo Andri¢ —Macmillan ($3.50). 

Above the rushing green waters of the 
Drina River, a beautiful white stone 
bridge with eleven vaulting arches pro- 
vided a meeting place for the lackadaisi- 
cal citizens of Visegrad. On summer eve- 
nings the townsfolk strolled its length, 
bought melons and cherries from the peas- 
ants, sipped thick Turkish coffee. The 
town elders sat smoking in the middle of 
the bridge, looked with contentment on 
the Bosnian mountains ringing their val- 
ley, gravely discussed public matters. The 
young men came to sing and joke, to flirt 
with passing girls or lean dreaming on the 
parapet. On such soft nights, a man on 
the bridge felt as if he were on a magic 
swing: “He swung over the earth and the 
waters and flew in the skies, yet was 
firmly and surely linked with the town 
and his own white house there on the 
bank with its plum orchard about it.” 

This book is an evocative chronicle of 
the bridge, ranging the 350 years from 
its building by a 16th century grand vi- 
zier, as a link between the European and 
Asian halves of the Ottoman Empire, to 
its near destruction in World War I. At 
Visegrad, in what is now Yugoslavia, the 
right bridge had found the right people, 
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UNDERWOOD’S GOLDEN TOUCH CREATES A 
NEW SELF-SUPERVISING ACCOUNTING MACHINE... 


SECRET OF ERROR-PROOF ACCOUNTING... 


LET THE MACHINE REMEMBER—NOT THE OPERATOR! 


The program panel you insert in the new 
Underwood ACCOUNT-MASTER® is actually a 
built-in supervisor. By remembering detailed 
accounting programs and sub-programs it 
cuts down operator decisions . . . assures 
absolute follow-through of any paperwork 
system with no chance of human error. 


TYPEWRITERS ADOING AND ACCOUNTING 


DATA PROCESSING SUPPLIES 


By selecting universal, clear-cut paperwork 
problems—then seeking simpler, less costly 
solutions — Underwood has developed a 
remarkable line of new products. 7 New 
products in 18 months. And more on the 
way—each based on 64 years’ experience 
and backed by over 2000 servicemen. 


*An Underwood Trodemork 


ELECTRONIC CONTROLS 
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When it comes to lining up Scotch 








Whisky enjoyment, your best approach 
is Black & White. It’s America’s favor- 
ite—because its quality and character 


never change! 


“BLACK & WHITE’ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N.Y. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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an amiable mixture of Serbs, Jews and 
Turks with an immoderate love of wom- 
en, an inclination to alcohol and laziness 
and a dislike of war, for they were men 
who “preferred to live foolishly rather 
than to die foolishly.” 

Disputatious Moslem. Violence came 
infrequently to Visegrad but, when it 
did, men died resignedly. Early in the 
book, Author Andrié offers the most grisly 
description of an impaling since the Tar- 
tar Prince Azya was mounted on a stake 
and had his one eye gouged out in Henryk 
(Quo Vadis) Sienkiewicz'’s Pan Michael. 
Later, when the Serbs revolt against 
the crumbling Ottoman Empire, severed 
heads are as common on the bridge as mel- 
ons used to be, but the townsfolk—always 
approving of good workmanship—remark 
that the Turkish executioner has “a light- 
er hand than Mushan the town barber.” 
When the Austrians finally march into 
Visegrad on the heels of the routed Turks. 
in 1878, they find a disputatious Moslem 
named Alihodja on the bridge with his ear 
nailed to a beam. He had made the mis- 
take of arguing with Turkish guerrillas 
who were urging the reluctant townspeo- 
ple to defend Visegrad to the last man. 

The bruised and put-upon Alihodja 
sounds the elegiac theme of Andrié’s 
book. He watches gloomily as the bustling 
Austrians destroy the “sweet tranquillity” 
of Visegrad. They busily replace the out- 
moded fountains with new “ ‘unclean’ wa- 
ter which passed through iron pipes so 
that it was not fit to drink”; they indus- 
triously built a railroad to the border that 
finally puts an end to the centuries-old 
traffic over the Drina Bridge. The book's 
last chapters take place in the first 
months of World War I, with Visegrad 
being shelled impartially by Austrian and 
Serbian guns. Suspected Serb sympathiz- 
ers are hanged in Visegrad Square, and the 
last gesture of the retreating Austrians is 
to wreck the bridge over the Drina. 

Ironic Love. Near death himself. old 
Alihodja reflects that he has been right 
all along in his contempt for Western 
progress. For years, he mutters, the Aus- 
trians pretended concern for the bridge: 
“They had cleaned it, embellished it, re- 
paired it down to its foundations. taken 
the water supply across it, lit it with 
electricity and then one day blown it 
all into the skies.” 

Author Ivo Andri¢é, who was raised in 
the town of Visegrad he writes about so 
compassionately, is president of the Com- 
munist Federation of Writers of Yugo- 
slavia. Before Tito, he was Yugoslavian 
minister in Berlin when the Nazis de- 
clared war on his homeland. This book, his 
acknowledged masterpiece, was written 
during World War II while Andrié lived 
in retirement in Nazi-occupied Belgrade. 
It is richly peopled and suffused with 
an ironic yet loving view of man. To 
Andri¢é there is always the hope that 
“if they destroy here, then somewhere is 
building. If God had abandoned this un- 
lucky town on the Drina, he had surely 
not abandoned the whole world that was 
beneath the skies. They would not do 
this forever.” 
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Every time another federal ‘public power” proposal 
goes through Congress, you are taxed to pay the bill 


Most people, according to national opinion polls, 
don’t want the federal government in the electric 
business. Yet everybody — including you—is taxed to 
pay for such federal ‘public power.” 

Already $5,500,000,000 of tax money from you 
and other Americans has gone into this federal ‘‘public 


power.’’ And now the “‘public power” promoters are 
pushing hard for $10,000,000,000 more. 


Is there a need for all this tax spending for more 
and more “public power’’? None at all—for America’s 





hundreds of independent electric light and power 
companies are ready and able to provide all the low- 
price electricity people will need—without depending 
on your taxes. 


These companies have doubled the supply of 
electricity in the past 10 years, and will double the 
present supply in the next 10. 


Spending for more ‘public power’ goes on be- 
cause most people don’t know about it. The best 
way to stop it is to tell your friends and neighbors 
what’s happening. As soon as enough people under- 
stand, you can be sure something will be done to 
halt this unnecessary spending. 


AMERICA’S INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES 
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TIME LISTINGS 





CINEMA 


Street of Shame (Japanese), A study 
of prostitution in Japan, made by the late 
Kenji Mizoguchi (Ugetsu) in a mood 
that merges Dickens and documentary. 

The Rabbit Trap. A gentle little tract 
for the times that describes how a yes- 
man learned to say no. 

Pork Chop Hill. Director Lewis Mile- 
stone (All Quiet on the Western Front), 
working from S.L.A. Marshall's battle 
report, has produced a_nerve-shattering 
study of how the American infantryman 
met his trial by fire in Korea. 

Gideon of Scotland Yard. Jolly good 
fun for the crime crowd. 

Ask Any Girl. Shirley MacLaine is de- 
lightful in a story about some not-very- 
hidden persuaders of motivational re- 
search. 

The Roof (Italian). The housing short- 
age may sound like a trivial subject, but 
in Rome it can be heartbreaking, as this 
excellent neorealist film demonstrates with 
both humor and pathos. 

Room at the Top. A tragicomedy of 
Angry Young Manners about a Julien 
Sorel of the welfare state. Sometimes em- 
barrassingly close to caricature, it remains 
one of the best British pictures in years. 

Compulsion, Leopold and Loeb’s “crime 
of the century” re-created in a tight, sus- 
penseful film. 

The Diary of Anne Frank. One of 
Hollywood's masterpieces. 

Some Like It Hot. One of the top box- 
office attractions has Jack Lemmon and 
Tony Curtis dressed as females and Mari- 
lyn Monroe half-dressed as herself, 

The Sound and the Fury. A laundered 
but effective version of Faulkner's novel 
about a hard man (Yul Brynner) and a 
wild, bewildered girl (Joanne Woodward) 
who fight each other and the genteel 
Southern decay around them as well. 

Aparajito (Indian). Part two, follow- 
ing Pather Panchali, of Director Satyajit 
Ray's brilliantly illuminating trilogy on a 
poverty-stricken Indian family, 


TELEVISION 


Wed., June 24 

Music for a Summer Night (ABC, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.).* An earnest effort to show 
that even though the network dropped the 
Voice of Firestone, it can still put on an 
exceedingly pleasant pop concert, With 
Metropolitan Baritone Theodor Uppman, 
Soprano Elaine Malbin, Pianist Earl Wild, 
Broadway Songstress Jacquelyn McKeever 
and Comedienne Alice Ghostley. 

This Is Your Life (NBC, 10-10:30 
p.m.). This time there is no point in stick- 
ing to secrecy—better to spread the word 
and warm up a teen-age audience that the 
show has never known before. The object 
of M.C. Ralph Edwards’ exasperating at- 
tentions: Disk Jockey Dick Clark. 

Armstrong Circle Theater (CBS, 10-11 
p.m.). The infinite difficulties of teaching 
a deaf child to talk are explored in Zone 
of Silence. 

Thurs., June 25 

Playhouse 90 (CBS, 9:30-11 p.m.). Tony 
Randall, Judith Anderson and Margaret 
O'Brien concoct an evening full of prob- 
lems out of the small talk and big times 


* All times E.D.T. 
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of café society, Based on The Second Hap- 

piest Day, 1953 bestseller by John Phil- 

lips, son of Bestseller John P. Marquand. 
Fri., June 26 

Dedication of the St. Lawrence Seaway 
(CBS, 10 a.m.-12 noon, live; ABC, 11 
a.m.-12 noon, live; NBC, 1-1:30 p.m., 
tape). Speeches by President Eisenhower 
and Queen Elizabeth to commemorate the 
completion of the big ditch. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway (NBC, 8-9 
p.m.). For latecomers, a tape of Ike and 
the Queen, For everyone, a newsy tour of 
the seaway aboard a British freighter. 

Sat., June 27 

Dedication of Moses-Saunders Interna- 
tional Dam (ABC, 1-1:30 p.m.). One 
more ceremony to make the seaway offi- 
cial: speeches by Vice President Nixon and 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Mon., June 29 . 

For Better or Worse (CBS, 2-2:30 p.m.). 
Case histories of marital problems taken 
from the files of Marriage Counselor Dr. 
James A. Peterson of U.S.C. 

The Alcoa Theater (NBC, 9:30-10 p.m.). 
That old pacifist and talented actor, Lew 
Ayres, plays an old soldier reminiscing 
about his Civil War heroics in a filmed 
play, Corporal Hardy. 


THEATER 


On Broadway 


A Raisin in the Sun. A superb cast seems 
to live rather than act this impressive first 
play by Lorraine Hansberry about a South 
Side Chicago Negro family. 

Redhead. This musical would have a 
high discomfort index were it not for 
the cool perfection and gently wafted 
charm of the wondrous Gwen Verdon. 

J.B. With powerful assists from the 
Bible and the stagecrafty hand of Director 
Elia Kazan, Poet Archibald MacLeish has 
fashioned an uneven but exciting verse 
drama around the tribulations of a busi- 
nessman’s Job, 

La Plume de Ma Tante. This French 
revue is as funny and almost as silent as a 
Keystone Cops movie. 

Flower Drum Song. R. & H. are resting 
on their oars, but with Pat Suzuki and 
Miyoshi Umeki in the boat, who cares? 

Phonetics professors and small-town con 
men may be Out, but star them in musi- 
cals called My Fair Lady and The Music 
Man and they couldn't be more delight- 
fully In. 


Off Broadway 


Mark Twain Tonight! It takes brilliant 
Actor Hal Holbrook, 34, about three hours 
to make up, but no more than three min- 
utes to convince audiences that he is the 
great humorist as a platform lecturer of 
70. After that, the evening is pungently 
wise and uproariously funny. 

Once Upon a Mattress. A feather-light 
romp that updates the famed nursery fable 
about the princess and the pea. 


BOOKS 


Best Reading 
The Way It Was, by Harold Loeb, Paris, 
for the expatriates of the ’20s, was a free 
balloon buoyed by incandescent ideals and 
hot breath, according to the memoirs of 





the man who was caricatured as Robert 
Cohn in Hemingway's The Sun Also Rises. 

The Zulu and the Zeide, by Dan Jacob- 
son. First-rate short stories, mostly set in 
South Africa, in which the failings of 
whites are shown mercilessly against a 
black background. 

Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter, by 
Simone de Beauvoir. The existentialist as 
a young girl, recalled in an absorbing book 
of memoirs. 

So Be It or The Chips Are Down, by 
André Gide. The last book of an unregen- 
erate old genius reaffirms his unbelief and 
shows clearly the high quality of his artis- 
tic conscience. 

Day Before Yesterday, by Mrs. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt Jr. The great T.R.’s son 
was only a so-so politician, but as an 
Army officer in two World Wars, recalls 
his wife in a warmly partisan biography, 
he won every combat decoration awarded 
by U.S. ground forces. 

The Godstone and the Blackymor, by 
T. H. White. A whimsical, occasionally 
whiskified account of ramblings through 
western Ireland, well told by the quirky 
medievalist who wrote The Once and 
Future King. 

Kenneth Grahame, by Peter Green. A 
delightful biography of the gentle, eccen- 
tric British banker who wrote The Wind in 
the Willows, 

The Sleepwalkers, by Arthur Koestler. 
The author, who formerly concentrated 
on an agonized view of political epi- 
cycles, discusses cosmology from Ptolemy 
to Newton, 

War Memoirs, by Charles de Gaulle. 
France’s monolithic leader accords him- 
self the honor that is clearly his due 
in the second volume (1942-44) of his 
war memoirs, 

Time Walked, by Vera Panova, Day- 
by-day wonders in the life of a six-year- 
old boy, warmly told by a skillful Rus- 
sian novelist, 

Points of View, by W. Somerset 
Maugham. In his latest last book, the writ- 
er, who ages like fine brandy, rambles 
thoughtfully about miscellaneous topics. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
1, Exodus, Uris (1)* 
2. Lady Chatterley’s Lover, 
Lawrence (4) 
3. The Ugly American, Lederer 
Burdick (3) 
4. Doctor Zhivago, Pasternak (2) 
- Dear and Glorious Physician, 
Caldwell (5) 
. Lolita, Nabokov (6) 
Mrs. *Arris Goes to Paris, Gallico (8) 
Nine Coaches Waiting, Stewart (10) 
. Celia Garth, Bristow (7) 
. The Light Infantry Ball, Basso 


NONFICTION 

. The Status Seekers, Packard (1) 

Mine Enemy Grows Older, King (2) 

How I Turned $1,000 into $1,000,000 

in Real Estate, Nickerson (3) 

Only in America, Golden (4) 

The Years with Ross, Thurber (5) 

My Brother Was an Only Child, 

Douglas (7) 

The Hotse of Intellect, Barzun (9) 

Elizabeth the Great, Jenkins (6) 

. What We Must Know About 
Communism, Harry and Bonaro 
Overstreet (8) 

10. Folk Medicine, Jarvis 


* Position on last week's list. 
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NEVER CARRY MORE CASH THAN YOU CAN AFFORD TO LOSE 









‘T newer canny 
Rube than 
— #0 u. Caoh”™ 


SAYS: 
CESARE SIEPI 


Leading basso, Metropolitan 


and La Scala operas. 


“When I travel, I always carry my money 
in American Express Travelers Cheques. 
Then I know it’s safe.” 


Spendable anywhere, good until used, 
prompt refund if lost or stolen. Buy them 
at your BANK, at Railway Express 

and Western Union offices. 

Charges, only a penny a dollar. 





This mark identifies the 
world's most honored cheque 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


MONEY ORDERS - CREDIT CARDS « TRAVEL SERVICE + FIELD WAREHOUSING » OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL BANKING - FOREIGN REMITTANCES - FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING 
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GF partitions don’t divide space... 


they multiply productivity 


Irving Gilman, Vice President and Project Director 
of the Institute for Motivational Research, says: 
“When privacy is employed to eliminate work- 
robbing distractions, productivity shows marked 
improvement. This is especially true with workers 
whose jobs require intense concentration or those 
who receive business visitors. Privacy boosts morale, 
too—satisfies the employee’s desire to work in 
quarters he regards as his own.” 

You can create privacy for your workers — over- 
night—with GF partitions; and as space requirements 
change, you can rearrange your GF partitions, 


quickly and easily. To boost productivity in your 
offices as much as 25%, call on GF—America’s largest 
maker of metal business furniture. Only GF offers 
complete planning, design and decorator services that 
take into consideration, not just space utilization and 
work-flow, but the many human factors that make 
for efficiency. 

An informative booklet,“PLAN To Prorit From 
Your Orrice Investment”, is yours for the asking. 
Just call your GF branch or dealer, or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Department T -21, 
Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL FIREPROOFING 





METAL BUSINESS FURNITURE 
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DEWAR'S 
_,White Label” 


and ANCESTOR 
SCOTCH WHISKIES 





Famed are the clans of Scotland 

.. their colorful tartans worn in 
glory through the centuries. 
Famous, too, is Dewar’s White Label 
and Ancestor, forever and always 


a wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


/ five I 


Dewar Highlander eS 
® DEWARS. sf 
‘ENDED ScoTcH ¥ Ww 


dobn Dewar aso 
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Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky © Schenley Import Corp., N. Y. 











HERE'S HOW TAREYTON'S DUAL FILTER WORKS: 


1. It combines an efficient pure white 
outer filter 


2. with a unique inner filter of ACTI- 
VATED CHARCOAL - which has 
been definitely proved to make the 


smoke of a cigarette milder and 
smoother. 
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